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Rates. 


SUSSEX PLACE-RHYMES AND LOCAL 
PROVERBS, 
(Continued from p. 343.) 
Pevensey. — 
60, “So Ashburne undertakes to do the forests right 
(At -_~ where she pours her soft and gentle 


Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xvii. 

Piddinghoe.—51. “The people of Piddinghoe 
shoe their magpies” (Local witticism, Lower, 
Hist. Sussex, ii. 99). 

52. “ At Piddinghoe they dig for moonshine.” 

53. “ At Piddinghoe they dig for smoke.” 

54. “ At Piddinghoe they dig for daylight.” 

These three proverbs appear to have the same 
origin, though differently quoted. Moonshine 
signifies smuggled spirits, which were placed in 
holes or pits and removed at night ; Piddinghoe 
being a coast parish and a favourite place for 
smuggling. The term is given in Cooper's Glossary 
of Sussex Provincialisms. 

Playden.— 

55. “ Sauket church, crooked steeple, 

Drunken parson, wicked people,” 

Playden is a village adjoining Rye, and is known 
as Sauket, or Saltcot Sheet, being said to derive 


this name from salted cod formerly spread on the 
banks to dry. 

Pulborongh.—56, “ A Pulboro’ eel.”—See notes 
on Amberley. 

Ripe.—See Beddingham. 

Rotherfield.—57. “The women of Rotherfield 
possess an additional pair of ribs” (Lower, Hist. 
Sussex, ii. 126).—Lower says the women of this 
—_— are often taller than those of the neighbour- 

ood, hence the proverb. 

Rottingdean.—58. “‘ Your’re not from Rotting- 
dean.”—This is said to a donkey which brays, the 
insinuation being that as Rottingdean donkeys 
were used at night by smugglers, they would be 
too tired to bray during the day. 

Rudgwick.— 

59. ‘* Ridgick for riches, Green for poors, 

Billingshurst for pretty girls, and Horsham for 


These four parishes are situated in the north-west 
part of the county. Ridgick is the dialectal name 
of Rudgwick, and Green is Wisborough Green. A 
barrister suggests to the writer that this rhyme is 
borrowed from an old proverb relating to the Inns 
of Court, viz. :— 
“Inner Temple rich, 

Middle Temple poor ; 

Lincoln’s Inn for gentlemen, 

And Gray’s Inn for, &,” 

Rye.—60. “ Rye Royal” (Jeakes, Cinque Ports 
Charters, p. 108, cit. Horsfield, Hist. Sussex, 
i. 494).—So named (says Jeakes) by Queen Eliza- 
beth on a visit in 1573, “from the noble enter- 
tainment that she had, accompanied by the 
testimonies of love and loyalty, duty and reverence 
she received from the people.” 

61. “ A Rye herring.” 

62. “ Merlyng de La Rye” (“Curious List of 
English Localities, Fourteenth Century,” “N.& Q.,” 
6 8. viii. 223).—Cf. notes on Amberley. 

Seaford.— 

63, “ What ~ ye French sought to bave sacked 


‘aloo: 
This Pelham did repel ’em back aboord.” 
This punning rhyme is part of the epitaph on the 
monument of Sir Nicholas Pelham (died 1559) in 
St. Michael’s Church, Lewes. It has become quite 
proverbial, both in reference to the town of Seaford 
and also the Pelham family, now represented by 
the Earl of Chichester, Lord Lieutenant of Sussex. 

64. “Are you from Seaford?”—This query is 
addressed to a Sussex person who leaves doors 
open. Its origin is obscure. 

65. “ Seaford Shags.”—Originally shag was the 
Sussex folk-name for the cormorant, which is found 
in Seaford cliffs, but by degrees the meaning of the 
term has become extended so as to include the 
inhabitants, who are called “ Seaford Shags.” 

Selsey.—66. “A Shelsey cockle.”—See notes 
on Amberley. 
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Shoreham.— 
67. “ And cy coming down to Shoreham, softly 


said, 
The Downs did ill, poor woods so to de- 
base.”—Drayton, Patyolbion, Song xvii. 

Steyning.—68. “ As often as the field at Steyn- 
ing, known as ‘the Penfold field,’ is mown, rain 
immediately follows thereafter” (Sussex Daily 
News, Sept. 18, 1883). 

Sussex,—69. “Sussex marble.”"—A kind of 
limestone formed of freshwater shells, which is 
found at Horsham and Petworth, and often used 
for roofing buildings. 

70.—*‘ Sussex pudding.”—A compound of flour 
and water, very good when just boiled, but bad 
when heavy. It lays the foundation (so the Rev. 
W. D. Parish says) of all the ills that Sussex flesh 
and spirit are heir to, and promotes a dyspeptic 
form of dissent unknown elsewhere. 

“Silly Sussex.”—This is an alliterative 


72. “Sussex Jarmer.”—An uncouth person. 
Sussex children are warned not to behave like “a 
country jarmer,” or “a Sussex jarmer,” whatever 
that may be. 

73. “ Essex ful of god hoswyfes 

Middlesex ful of stryves, 
Kentehire hoot as fyre, 
Souseks ful of dyrt and myre.” 
Leland, /tinerary, vol, ¥. 

74. “The oxen, the swine, the women and all 
other animals are so long-legged in Sussex, from 
the difficulty of pulling the feet out of so much 
mud by the strength of the ankle, that the muscles 
get stretched, as it were, and the bones lengthened ” 
(Iter Sussexiense, Dr. John Burton (1751) at “ Suss. 
Arch. Coll.” viii. 257). 

75. Fuller (writing in 1660) says, as to nativi- 
ties of archbishops: ‘‘ Many shires have done 
worthily, but Sussex surmounteth them all, having 
bred five Archbishops of Canterbury, and at this 
instant [1660] claiming for her Natives the two 
Metropolitans of our Nation” (Worthies of Eng- 
land, ed. 1811, ii. 390). 

76. “ Sussex men that dwell upon the shore 

Look out when storms arise and billows roar ; 

Devoutly praying with uplifted hands 

That some well-laden ship may strike the sands, 

To whose rich cargo they may make pretence.” 
Congreve, 

77. “The last race-horse brings snow on his 
tail."—This proverb indicates the near approach 
of winter (or frost) after “the Sussex fortnight,” 
which ends with the first week of August. 

Thakeham.— 78. “Thakeham, the last place 
God made,” so styled from its outlandish, or 
what a true Sussex man would call “ out-of-the- 
situation. 

di 


more.—79. “ The inhabitants began to build 
the foundations of a church, and one night these 
were removed by unseen hands with great noise, 


and a voice pronounced the words ‘ O’er the mere,’ 
The people then removed their materials and 
built the church on the other side of the river” 
(Horsfield, Hist. Sussex, i. 510).—This is an old 
and ingenious explanation of the origin of the 
name “ Udimore.” Horsfield derives it from “ Kau 
de Mer” (sea water) and states that the sea 
formerly flowed on one side of it. 

Winchelsea. —See Cinque Ports. 

80. “Playz de Wynchelsee” (“Curious List 
of English Localities, Fourteenth Century,” 
“N. & Q.,” 6™ S. viii. 223).—Cf. notes on Am- 
berley. The coast here is still noted for plaice, 
Mrs. Beeton’s cookery book refers to dowers plaice, 
caught in the dowers or flats between Hastings 
and Folkestone ; and Diamond plaice are caught 
on the Diamond rock off Rye. 

81. “ He who drinks from St, Leonard’s Well, 
Winchelsea, will never rest till he returns to slake 
his thirst at its waters” (Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, 
“N. & Q.,” 2945S. iv. 145). 

82. “Little London” (Horsf., Sussex, i. 481).— 
Queen Elizabeth, on visiting the town in 1573, gave 
it this name. 

Wisborough Green.—See Rudgwick. 

Wiston.— 

83, “ Shirley of Preston 

Died for the loss of Wiston.” 
This old proverb refers to the Shirley (or Shelley) 
family, who had a seat at Preston, near Brighton, 
for many years. 

84. “Old Mother Gorin her ca; 

We shall have 
This refers to Chanctonbury Ring, a well-known 
eminence of the South Downs and crowned with 
a clump of trees. It forms part of “ the Goring 
estate.” 

Woollavington.—85. “ No heir to the Lavington 
estate ever succeeded his own father” (Rev. T. 
Mozley, Reminiscences, p. 132).—This old saying 
is quoted by Mr. Mozley in reference to the Sar- 
gent family. 

Worthing. —-86. The fishermen are called 
“ Pork-bolters.” Cf. nicknames of Brighton and 
Hastings fishermen. 


ADDENDA, 

Lewes.—45. Your old correspondent Mr. Wynne 
E. Baxter states that the two Lewes clocks were 
for many years known as “ Ananias and Sapphira,” 
because they were never alike. 

Arundel and Offham.—87. Mr. F. J. Comber 
(of Adderley Park Free Library, Saltley, Birming- 
ham) writes as follows :— 

“ At Arundel, some few years back, I came across a 
group of children, just outside the town, who appeared 
to me to be opposition parties, and calling each other 
names to the following effect :— 

‘ Arundel mullet, stinking fish, 
Eats it off a dirty dish,’ 
To which the retort was ;— 
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* Offham dingers, church-bell ringers, 
Only taters for your Sunday dinners,’ 
This was accompanied by stone-throwing; and on my 
asking one of the lads what it all meant, he told me this 
was the usual greeting when the two parties met,” 
Bolney, &c.— 
838, “Merry ee rich Twineham, 
Proud Cowfold, and silly Shermanbury.” 
The first place gets its name, probably, from its 
of bells, but the others are obscure. 

Bulverhythe.—89. “To hear Bulverhythe bells” 
(ex rel J. Rock, Esq., Tonbridge). Mr. Rock 
says: ‘‘ When the sea is heard to make a raking 
noise on the beach in the bay to the west of St. 
Leonard’s, the fishermen say they ‘hear the Bul- 
verhythe bells,” and this is held to be a sure sign 
of bad weather from the westward. In winter, 
daring frost, it is an indication of approaching 
thaw.” The ruins of the chapel of St. Mary Bul- 
verbythe are found near. 

Fairlight.— 

90, “ When Fairlie Down puts on his cap, 

Romney Marsh will oo its sap.” 
Ex rel J. Rock, Esq. 
Cf. Beddingham, Wiston, &c. proverbs, 
Hastings.— 
91. “Sow Hastings now 
That Hastings allow.” 
Tusser, Five Hundred Points, November's 
abstract, chap. xix. 
92. “Green peason or Hastings at Hallowtide sow, 
In hearty good soil he requireth to grow.” 
1b., November's abstract, chap, xx. 
93. “Or your nicknam’d old invention 
To cry green-hastings with an engine.” 
Hudibras, “ Epistle to Sidrophel.” 
Hastings or green-hastings are a kind of early 
peas, but whether named from rapidity of growth 
or from the place is not quite clear. 

Lewes.—94. “ Proud Lewes and poor Bright- 
helmstone” (Horsfield, Hist. and Antig. of Lewes, 
ii. 34). This proverb is a relic of the days when 
letters were addressed, “Brighthelmstone near 
Lewes.” 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.R. Met. Soc. 

Brighton. 

THE FAMILY OF TREVOR, BARONS TREVOR 
OF BROMHAM. 

After crossing a long narrow bridge over the 
river Ouse, some three miles west of the bright- 
looking town of Bedford—renowned especially for 
its educational advantages and extensive charities, 
the prison, too, of John Bunyan, and the birth- 
place of the gallant Col. Burnaby of our own day 
—a narrow lane is seen on the right, leading to the 
pleasant little village of Bromham. The houses 
are mostly situated on a green, and the place has 
the aspect of being well cared for. To the village 
and to the adjacent church, lying quite apart from 
it, dedicated to St. Owen, Eton College has for 


many years nominated pastors. The manor, as 
is the case with many others in England, has 
changed hands—was once the property of the 
Dyves, then of the Trevors, a family raised to the 
peerage in the eighteenth century. 

It is proposed to treat of some members of 
that ancient house, having primarily its origin 
in Wales, first by creation Barons Trevor of 
Bromham, when three realms obeyed great 
Anna in the ‘‘teacup times of hood and 
hoop, or while the patch was worn,” and then 
Viscounts Hampden of Great Hampden, in 
Buckinghamshire—a quite distinct title, be it re- 
membered, from that recently chosen by the ex- 
Speaker of the House of Commons, which is 
Viscount Hampden of Glynde, in Sussex. 

Sir Thomas Trevor, who purchased the manor 
of Bromham with other extensive estates in the 
county of Bedford, and was created in 1711 the 
first Baron Trevor of Bromham, was the second 
son of Sir John Trevor, a Principal Secretary of 
State, and was born in 1658. His rise in the 
legal profession was rapid, owing to his great 
abilities. He filled the offices of Solicitor-General 
and Attorney-General, in which position he con- 
ducted the proceedings against the unfortunate 
Sir John Fenwick in 1696 ; became Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in 1701, and died in 1732, 
when Lord President of the Council. A large 
monument of marble in the chancel of Brom- 
ham Church has upon it a long and remarkably 
well-written epitaph in Latin, describing his titles 
and honours, the authorship of which must be 
assigned to his third son Robert, afterwards fourth 
Baron Trevor, of whom further mention will be 
hereafter made. The first baron seems to have 
been an able and sound lawyer, though, like many 
other statesmen in those days, he occasionally 
changed his political opinions. Many most con- 
fidently expected the return of the Stuarts to the 
throne of Great Britain, whilst others felt as 
certain that Jacobite hopes would merely end in 
defeat ; and this was the case with the outbreaks 
of 1715 and 1745, the former of which only was 
seen by Lord Trevor. 

The tenure of the peerage by his eldest son and 
successor, Thomas, was from 1730 to 1752, the 
second Baron Trevor, though married, dying 
without a male heir. An only daughter Eliza- 
beth married Charles, Duke of Marlborough. 
Thomas, Baron Trevor, found a grave with his 
father in the chancel of Bromham; the little 
library over the south porch of the church owes 
its foundation to him, as a slab let into the wall 
of it records, i. ¢., in 1740, 

His brother John, who succeeded him in the 
title and estates as third Baron Trevor, married 
in 1731 Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Steele, 
the well-known writer and friend of Addison. 
In the little library mentioned is a copy of the 
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Tatler, on the title-page of which is written in 
a delicate female hand “ Eliza; Trevor.” He had 
an only daughter Diana, born an idiot, and he 
died at Bath in 1764. _To his memory there used 
to be a fine mural monument on the north side of 
Bromham chancel, erected by his widow Elizabeth, 
Lady Trevor. 

The fourth baron was his brother Robert, 
or, to speak exactly, his half-brother, as he was 
the son of the first Baron Trevor by his second 
wife. He was the great-grandson in the female 
line of the celebrated John Hampden, who died 
from his wound at Chalgrove Field in 1643, 
and, on the death of his relative the last male 
heir and lord of Great Hampden, who bequeathed 
his estates to him, he assumed in 1753 the 
name, He was created Viscount Hampden in 
1776, and died in 1783. Lord Hampden had 
filled many high posts, chiefly of a diplomatic 
kind, and was in addition an excellent Latin 
scholar, as his poetry in that language amply 
testifies. Educated at Westminster School under 
Dr. Freind, he seems always to have kept up 
his classical learning. A noble folio, printed 
privately at Parma in 1792 by his son John 
Trevor, is an evidence of this. Notably there 
is one poem, consisting of a hundred sapphic 
stanzas, entitled Villa Bromhamensis, in which 
he has depicted the quiet sylvan scenery of his 
home at Bromham on the banks of the Ouse, and 
written his own career with its shadows as well 
as its sunshine, adding many notes, or what he 
styles “ Explanations,” without which the meaning 
of much of the poem would be very obscure. His 
youngest brother, Richard Trevor, educated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, became Bishop of Dur- 
ham, died unmarried in 1771, and was buried at 
Glynde, in Sussex, the property of the present 
Viscount Hampden, but the original creation be- 
came extinct in 1826. Robert, Viscount Hampden, 
was succeeded by his elder son Thomas, who died 
in 1824, and then by his younger son Johv, who 
enjoyed the title hardly three weeks, dying without 
issue in 1824, when the title became extinct, and 
the estates in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Sussex were divided. After his early training at 
Westminster School Robert Trevor entered as a 
gentleman commoner at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and was afterwards for a short time, as was his 
brother Richard Trevor, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, a fellow of All Souls’ College. There is 
a privately printed Life of the bishop, by the 
eminent antiquary George Allan, of Blackwell 
Grange, near Darlington, and a portrait of him at 
Glynde Place, in Sussex. Richard Trevor was 
called, on account of his handsome appearance, 
“the Beauty of Holiness,” and had succeeded in 
the see of Durham the celebrated Joseph Butler, 
author of The Analogy of Religion. 

Bromham Hall, the old home of the Trevors and 


the usual residence of Viscount Hampden, is close 
to the Ouseand within a bowshot of the little church, 
and in the dining-room used to hang a fine three. 
quarter-length portrait in oil of the viscount in 
his peer’s robes, and underneath was inscribed 
in large capitals, “‘ Robert Viscount Hampden,” 
The little ar“ church where he used to worship 
is embosomed among fine trees, and still, as in his 
days, the “many-winter’d crow leads the clang. 
ing rookery home.” It consists of nave, chan 
and north aisle. A mortuary chapel has within 
some few years been added, where George, 
Lord Dynevor, is buried, to whose daughters this 
estate now belongs. There are, as before men- 
tioned, several monuments of the Trevors within 
its walls, also of their predecessors the Dyves, and 
in the pavement in front of the altar a remarkably 
fine brass commemorates one of that family and 
his two wives. The remains of Robert, Viscount 
Hampden, were not interred in the vault in the 
chancel of Bromham, but in the quiet churchyard 
at Great Hampden, where his celebrated great- 
grandfather rests amongst his kindred in the 
church, whither he was borne by his Buckingham- 
shire Greencoats in 1643. They sang at the 
funeral—so says a great writer, and one who 
awards the praise of optimism to John Hampden— 
“that lofty and melancholy psalm in which the 
fragility of human life is contrasted with the im- 
mortality of Him to whom a thousand years are 
as yesterday when it is passed and as a watch in 
the night.” In Macaulay’s essay, “ Lord Nugent's 
Memorials of Hampden ” (fifth edit., vol. i. p. 488), 
the clergyman is called Dr. Spurton (sic), but 
whether this error obtains in former and subsequent 
editions I cannot say. Spurstow was one of those 
divines whose initials formed the cant word 
Smectymnuus celebrated in Hudibras :— 
The handkerchief about the neck 
Canonical cravat of smeck, 
rom whom the institution came, 
When Church and State they set on flame, 
And worn by them as badges then 
Of Spiritual Warfaring-men).” 
Part I. canto iii. vv. 1165-70. 
William Spurstow was in 1643 rector of Great 
Hampden, a benefice in which he had succeeded 
Egeon Askew, who had been a writer of note in 
the days of James I. The account of the exhuma- 
tion of the remains, or supposed remains, of Jobn 
Hampden is well known. This took place in 1828, 
in the presence of Lord Nugent, Mr. Denman, 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
several others; but, singular to say, no member of 
the medical profession was present, when the 
attendance and services of one were almost an 
indispensable necessity. 
Jonw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Tar. — None of the dictionaries offers any 
plausible explanation of the word tar, A.-S. tear, 
teor, teru, tero, teoru, tyrwa; Da. terre, teer ; Icel. 
j Kluge, indeed, would refer it to the Sanscrit 

iru, tree, wood, as being the produce of wood, 
but that would obviously be far too general a 
character to supply the designation. Perhaps the 
analogy with the Du. traan, a tear, and also train 
oil, oil forced out by boiling the fat of whales, may 

at us on the right track. Skeat quotes from 
Fexham’s Du. Dict.: “ Traen, a tear; liquor 

out by the fire.” Now tar is obtained by 
means of fire from the branches and roots of fir 
trees, as train oil from the fat of whales, the tar 
dripping down to the bottom of the pits in which 
the wood is roasted. It is explained by Johnson, 
“Liquid pitch; the turpentine of the fir or pine 
drained out by fire.” Skeat comes near the mark 
when, under “'T'rain-oil,” he goes on to observe: 
“Compare G, thrdne, a tear, also a drop exuding 
from a vine when cut. Similarly we use E. tear 
in the sense of some balsams, resins, &c.” 

“Let Araby extol her happy coast, 

Her fragrant flow'rs, her trees with precious tears.” 
Here, of course, Dryden is alluding to the gums 
of Arabia under the metaphor of precious tears. 
In Wright’s Glossaries (139, 28) we have “ Opo- 
balsamum, balsames tear.” In the same way 
turpentine or rosin might be regarded as the tears 
of the fir tree. Now in Wright’s Gl. (43, 15) Lat. 
resina is glossed by A.-S. teoru, and Lat. cummi 
(for gummi), gum, by A.-S. teru (216, 19) or teoru 
(16, 22). And opobalsamum of the Vulgate 
(Ex. ii. 3), rendered balm in our version, is trans- 
lated tyrwa in the A.-S, version. Thus we find 
the name, appearing under different spellings as 
teru, teoru, tyrwa, applied to the natural exuda- 
tion or tears of various trees or plants, and it 

to me extremely probable that it is merely 
a development of the word tear. It would seem 
that when the term was applied to pitch or tar, 
the dark-coloured exudation of pine wood obtained 
by fire, the substance so designated was originally 
distinguished as black tar, A.-S. blec-teru or blec- 
teoru, the equivalent for napta, i.e. petroleum, in 
Wright’s Gl., pp. 33, 452. As petroleum is by no 
means so black as ordinary tar, it could not be in 
order to distinguish it from the latter that it was 
called black tar ; but if the product obtained by 
fire from fir wood was thus distinguished from gum, 
rosin, glue, &c., all classed under the name of 
teru, the designation would naturally be extended 
to the analogous but much less familiar substance 
petroleum, which, in fact, is known in France as 
goudron mineral, mineral tar. 

In confirmation of the foregoing explanation of 
the name of tar it may be observed that the desig- 
nation in the tongues of the Latin races—Fr. 
goudron, It. catrame, Port. alcatrao, all from the 
Arabic katerdn, alkatran, tar or liquid pitch—is 


taken on the same principle from the notion of 
distilling or oozing in drops; Arab. kathara, 
“couler goutte 4 goutte” (Littré); katr, dropping, 
as water ; kattar, to distil spirits (Catafogo). 

H. Wepewoop. 


Rep axyp Rose or Sr. Greorcr. — It 
interests me as chairman of the Society of St. 
George in England to learn anything about the 
use of the red and white rose as a badge on 
April 23. In this country it survives chiefly with 
the Northumberland (St. George’s) Regiment, which 
at home and abroad parades with the colours, 
officers and men wearing the two roses. With 
our St. George’s societies in each city of Canada 
and the United States the celebration of the day 
in this way is everywhere observed. I noticed 
this year in London more red and white roses 
about, but many florists had made no provision. 
Altogether there was more observance in London, 
both at the Crystal Palace and Albert Hall, besides 
the old guilds. At the Crystal Palace a “St. 
George’s Te Deum” by Sir George Macfarren, was 
specially produced. A strange commemoration of 
the day is recorded in Nature of May 1 by Dr. 
John Rae, the Arctic traveller. In Hudson’s Bay 
the first Canada goose of the spring migration is 
seen and shot on St. George’s Day; and at Toronto, 
on Lake Ontario, the sportsmen turn out to shoot 
the flocks of the “black heart” as they fly north- 
ward, killing half a dozen at each shot. 

Hype CiarKe. 

$2, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


Some Ossotete Worps From Tae TRELAWNY 
Papers, No. II.—“ The planters put away most 
of their goods within a small matter as good cheep 
as they pay for yt.”—Good cheap and better cheap 
seem to have been in common use at this time, 
the first signifying quite as cheap and the latter 
cheaper. 

“One hhd. gorcs.”"—This is also spelt in other 
places girtes.—These were crushed oats, Halliwell 
calls ground grain sifted out, which is next finer than 
bran, shorts. Cf. groats, grits, and German kurtz. 

“ hhd. fumathe pilchards,” smoked pilchards. 
—In other places they are called fumados. These 
smoked herrings, literally smokes, came from the 
Cornish coast, where they are still taken in large 
quantities as of old, but the word fumados has 
been corrupted to fair maids, 

“20 Kupelles Coorfyshe."—The former word is 
from cupella,a small cask, and the latter, spelt 
also core and corr, signifies fish salted but not 
dried. Such fish are now called corned. 

“A doz. pound of beeting tywnne.”—Probably 
from A.-S. bétan, to amend, and signifying mend- 
ing twine. Of. béting, a cable, or anything that 
holds or restrains, Bosworth in loco. 

“5 or 6 pec Strong Northren Melly Cloth,” ¢. e., 
mixed cloth, from mell, to mix, Fr. méler, 
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“T had a boote lacke 14 or 15 doyes to the east- 
ward.”—The word lacke is used as equivalent to 
absent or away. The verb is to lacker, to be want- 
ing from home. 

“Our fishinge is but peking,” that is, poor or 
mean. The word is still so used in New England. 

“In Rommaginge of yt,” that is, casks of beer, 
“their will be somm lost.” Rummaging is a 
nautical term for removing from a ship’s hold. 

James Painyey Baxter. 

Portland, Maine, U.S, 


Tue Conrvsion or Tonoves. — A lively 
Frenchman lately deserved well both of his own 
language and of ours by giving a long list of French 
words or phrases that are commonly either mis- 
applied or otherwise maltreated by English writers 
that employ them. A recent number of “N. & Q.” 
has, I fear, added a fresh one to the list when it 
says that a certain inscription “may be termed a 
réchauffage.” Voltaire says that Mohammedanism 
is “ only a réchauffé of Judaism.” He could not 
have said réchauffage, which means the action, not 
the result, of warming up again, whether in proper 
or figurative sense. A. ©. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh. . 


Reciprocity, Orterxs or THE Worp.—From 
the Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1784, p. 179 : 
“ T am concerned to find that harsh-sounding, ille- 
gitimate word reciprocity now creeping out of the 
House of Commons, where I believe it was first 
formed, into printed books.” The writer (J. C.) 
then proceeds to recommend reciprocality, if the 
legitimate word reciprocation does not please, 
Tbid., April, 1784, p. 246:— 

“ Indeed the coalescents rung many changes upon the 
word in finding it in the ever memorable provisional 
Treaty of Great Britain with the United States...... I do 
not recollect to have before seen the word in either 
print or manuscript, and if it was formed for the pur- 
be tempted to father it upon the 

issioner, Dr. Franklyn......Yrs., &c., W. and D.” 
Wituiam Syrxes, M.RB.C.S. 
Mexborough, 


Nice.—A good instance of the way in which 
this word has changed from its old meaning of 
“silly, foolish,” to its modern one of “ charming,” 
is afforded by Cotgrave’s phrase, in 1611, of “a 
nice girl”: “ Nicette, pucelle nicette, a slow, dull, 
simple, foolish, or nice girle.” F. J. F. 


Nissett Famity anp Arms, Swepisn Branca. 
—Many years ago there was a series of contribu- 
tions to “N. & Q.” headed “ Englishmen Buried 
Abroad,” and, if | am not mistaken, the lists then 
furnished contained also Irishmen and North 
Britons. Whilst looking for something of quite 
a different character, I have accidentally met with 
a distinguished Scotch name in an inscription exist- 
ing in the last century, and perhaps now, at Upsal. 


Joannes Peringskiold, in his Monwmentorum Sveo- 
Gothicorum Liber Primus, p. 192 (Stockholm, 1710), 
speaking of the ancient church of St. Lawrence at 
Old Upsal, says that, in recent times, only Col. (1) 
Nisbet has been buried in it, and that the arms 
of his family are to be seen in the chancel. He 
describes them, in a manner at variance with the 
rules of English heraldry, as follows : three bears’ 
heads of a brownish colour, of which the first is 
in a yellow field, the second in a red field, the 
third and lowest in an azure field ; crest, an arm 
argent holding in its hand a sword between two 
peacock-feathers :— 

“ Posterioribus hisce temporibus nonnisi Chiliarchum 
Nisbetum hic h tum esse t; cujus in Templi 
Sanctuario familie insigne conspicuum apparet; tria 
nimirum capita ursina subfusci coloris ; quorum primum 
in campo flavo, alterum rubro, tertium idemque in- 
fimum, in ceruleo expressa sunt, In superiore galew 
parte brachium argenteum manu tenet gladium, inter 
binas pavonis pennas protensum.” 

Then follows the epitaph, unfortunately in Swedish. 
I imagine from it that this noble and well-born 
William Nisbett (“ dhen Edle och Walborne Herre, 
Herr Wellhm Nisbett ”) was an officer of infantry, 
Two dates are mentioned, 1596 and 1660. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


A Misqvoration sy Pors.—The well-known 
opening lines of Pope’s Imitation of Horace, bk. i, 
ep. vi., are really a misquotation :— 

“ © Not to admire, is all the Art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them so 
(Plain Truth, dear Murray, needs no flow’rs of speech 
So take it in the very words of Creech).” 
The original passage is :— 
“To admire nothing (as most are wont to do), 
It is the only method that I know 
To make men Happy, and to keep ’em so,” 
J. E. T. Lovepay. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Georce Borery, Deay or (DIED 
1603).—I am anxious to discover the parentage of 
Dean Boleyn. My suspicion is that he was a son 
of George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, who is 
usually represented to have left no male issue. In 
his will Dean Boleyn mentions Lord Hunsdon as 
his kinsman. Now Lord Hunsdon was the great- 
grandson of Sir Thomas Boleyn (father of the ill- 
fated Viscount Rochford) by his eldest daughter 
Mary. In Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals it is 
stated that “ Dean Boleyn was kinsman to Queen 
Elizabeth, who would have made him Bishop of 
Worcester, but he refused it.” There is a family 
tradition that when offered the bishopric by 
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Queen Elizabeth he declared that “he would take 
nothing from the hand of so bloody-minded a 
woman.” (Has this tradition ever found its way 
into print?) This language contrasts curiously 
with some words in his will (which is preserved at 
Somerset House):—“ Her Majestie gave me all 
that ever I have, and subjectes gave me nothing.” 
Is it possible that the reference in the will to 
Queen Elizabeth is to be taken sarcastically? One 
thing is certain, that Elizabeth (like her father) 
lost no opportunity of persecuting and despoiling 
the Boleyns, or Bullens. I should be very glad if 
some learned correspondent of “ N. & Q.” would 
help me in my researches about Dean Boleyn, who 
was a notable man in his day, “ prudent and stout” 
(in Strype’s words), albeit a trifle choleric — as 
when he threatened to nail the Dean of Canter- 
bury to the wall, struck a canon in the chapter- 
house, and thrashed a lawyer. A. H. Bunun. 


Fornertrcay Castte: Parace. 
—I shall esteem it a favour if any of your numerous 
readers will inform me where I may meet with 
views of Fotheringay Castle, exterior and interior; 
also of the old palace of Whitehall, interior only. 

R. Sims, 

19, Gordon Street, W.C. 


“Tue Kxicnt or Toccrnsurc”: “German 
anp Sones ” (see ix. 330).—I shall 
be glad to take occasion from the query by Mr. 
Fermor as to Schubert’s Knight of Toggenburg 
to endeavour to elicit some information concerning 
an English translation of Schiller’s Knight of 
Toggenburg signed “ H. T.,” in a small volume in 
my possession, which appears to have been entitled 
German Ballads and Songs, and to be identical 
with the book cited by Miss Cotz. Among the 
various signatures which I wish to identify are 
My own suspicions, as far as I have any, point to 
Hfenry] Tfaylor], Rfobert] I[saac] W[ilberforce], 

rancis] E[dward ?] S[medley], R[obert 
H —. Schiller, Korner, Biirger, Fouqué, 
Goethe, Freiligrath, Ubland, and others are re- 
presented by some of their best known poems, 
and the entire collection is most interesting and 
worthy of the pens to which I would fain attri- 
bute the English versions. 

C. H. Carmicnazt. 

New University Club, 


Carrinpo,— C. Dibdin, in his song of the 

Ploughman, has the lines— 
“ But my friend was a Carfindo, 
Aboard a king’s ship.” 

What was a carfindo? It has been suggested to 
me that he was a carpenter or carpenter's mate; 
but this seems suspiciously like a guess founded 
on the sound of the word, though it may be re- 
lated to the old verb to carfe=carve, I cannot 


find carfindo in any dictionary, and even Grose 
and Halliwell ignore it. 


Snorover. — What is the origin of the name 
of Shotover Hill, near Oxford? Isaac Taylor has 
this derivation in his Words and Places (p. 390, 
Lond., 1865): “ Chateau Vert, in Oxfordshire, has 
been corrupted into Shotover Hill.” Is this any- 
thing more than a guess? Scotorne and Stan- 
norde are mentioned in Domesday Book among 
the king’s forests; and in a licence to Sir John 
Handlo in 1308 the same, as I take them, are 
mentioned as “Shotovre et Stoworde forestarum 
nostrarum.” They lie near each other, and are 
known at the present time as Shotover and Stow 
Wood. I suppose that Scotorne, if it is the origin 
of Shotovre, may mean an offshoot from a range of 
hills. Ep. 

[See 5th 8, ii. 91, 136, 197, 274, the last reference 
especially, } 


Iiuireracy.—It may be well to record in 
“N. & Q.” the appearance of this word, which 
strikes me as a novelty, though it has been “ going 
the round of the papers” lately. Has it been 
used prior to March, 1884? I see no objection to 
its formation, following the analogy of such words 
as intestacy from intestate. But I should like to 
hear what better informed English scholars, like 
Prof. Skeat and Dr. Murray, have to say about it. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Crapston.—I have a small silver sun-dial in 
case for travelling purposes, the latitudes of most 
of the cities of Europe engraved on back, folding 
gnomon, and graduated arc, &c., by Chapston, 
Paris. When did this mathematical instrument 
maker live? The variation of the compass attached 
is marked 4° W, R. P. Hooper. 


Hasse Famity.—John Hassel, Esq., of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, “ counseller at law in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, died Dec. 8, 1749” (Gent. Mag.). He 
married Anne, daughter and heiress of Thomas St. 
Quintin, Esq., and had a son, Ruishe Hassel, who 
was major of the Blues. He bore for arms, Vert, 
three adders erect arg., with a crescent for differ- 
ence. Can any one tell me who were the father 
and mother of John Hassel? The information will 
much oblige A Descendant. 


ConcrecationaL 1x Caurcues.—Can 
any of your ecclesiastical readers afford any infor- 
mation on the following matter? Some years ago 
I saw it asserted in a periodical, the name of which I 
have forgotten, that an anathema had been delivered 
by some council of the Church against those of the 
congregation who presume to join in the singing of 
the choir. Certainly in these days the “ terrible 
curse” fulminated against the jackdaw of Rheims 
would be applicable to those birds who cannot 
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sing, but will sing—much to the disturbance of 
those about them. Joscetine Courtenay. 
Athenzum Club. 


Tue Assot or Bampa.—* What the Abbot of 
Bamba cannot eat he gives away for the good of 
his soul” (quoted in Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s Con- 
fidences, iii. 75). I confess to not having pre- 
viously heard or read of this worthy, and shall be 
glad to learn more about him. J. Mayvet. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Ricuarp Inere.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding the birth, life, death, ancestors, 
or descendants of Richard Ingle, of Wapping, 
Middlesex, England? He was commissioned by 
Parliament about 1644-5 to cruise in Chesa- 
peake Bay, and created a stir among the early 
colonists of Maryland. I believe his parish 
was St. Christopher's. Any expense incurred in 
discovering any facts I shall gladly pay. 

Epowarp 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Rocneap: Morrison: Gotpmay.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me where I can learn 
particulars of the families of Rochead of Craig- 
leith and Morrison of Prestongrange, both of the 
county of Edinburgh? and has any genealogist 
come across a family named Goldman, living. in 
Yorkshire in the seventeenth century? 

J. 8. Srycrarr. 


Arcuisato Hamittoy.—Can any one kindly 

ive me any information about the ancestors of 
Archibald Hamilton, who had a brother, it seems, 
also Archibald Hamilton, lieutenant-general, who 
served in the siege of Londonderry, 1688, and who 
also served under Queen Anne, and died on 
July 15, 1749, aged eighty-two? His nephew, 
Frederick Hamilton, son of the one I am anxious 
to know about, was also a lieutenant-general, and 
governor of the Royal Hospital, Dublin, from 
1718 to 1732, and was also one of the Lords Jus- 
tices of Ireland. Nisbett, in his Scottish Heraldry, 
mentions a certain Frederick Hamilton, “ capt. in 
his Majesty's service in Ireland, second lawful 
son of the deceased Archibald Hamilton, which 
Archibald was a lawful son [of Hamilton] of Mil- 
barn, and Milburn [a lawful son] of [Hamilton of] 
Raploch, and Raploch was descended of Sir David 
Hamilton of that ilk.” This might be Frederick 
Hamilton mentioned above. Can any one kindly 
tell me where I could find Hamilton of Raploch’s 
descent authentically written, or any information 
on the subject ? 


“Fixcers Berore rorks.”—I read in a new 
periodical called London, of April 13, the follow- 
ing question:—“ Did not a clergyman in Eliza- 
beth’s reign denounce the monstrous luxury of 
using any forks at all, when God had so visibly 


given man five fingers to eat with?” To what 
clergyman does the writer refer ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


MS. Avrontocrarny or Barctay.—We are 
informed by Mr. Bickley, in his George Fox and the 
Early Quakers, p. 250, that a manuscript auto- 
biography of Robert Barclay, the author of the 
Apology, is said to be in existence. Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” inform us where the MS., if it exist, 
may be seen ? Avoy. 


Porrraits.—I shall feel obliged by being in- 
formed of the whereabouts of portraits (not en- 
gravings) of George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury 
(1560); Dudley, Earl of Leicester; Henry Grey, 
Earl of Kent (1572); Cecil, Lord Burleigh ; Sir 
Amias Paulet ; and Secretary Davison. 

R. 

19, Gordon Street, W.C. 


“Donwica Rosgs.”—In the Suffolk Garland 
(Tpswich, 1818) is an old song, “The Pleasant 
History of the King and Lord Bigod of Bungay,” 
to be sung to the tune of “ Dunwich Roses,” 
Where can I find a copy of this tune ? 

Louisa M. Kyicuttey. 

Fawsley, Daventry. 


Tue Kiyo’s Paintixe Hovse.—In the statute 
4 William and Mary (1692) it is enacted (section 
16) “ that all and every person and persons haveing 
any share or interest in the Stock or Stockes for 
printing of Books in or belonging to the House 
commonly called The Kings Printing House shall 
pay for the same the sume of four shillings for 
every twenty shillings of the full yearly value 
thereof.” What is the history of this King’s 
Printing House? When, where, and how did it 
take its rise; and what was its fate ? 

Coryetivs 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W, 


Bowararte Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me some information on the following points? 
A Napoleon Buonaparte, who married an Ornano, 
is shown in the Annuaire de la Noblesse de France 
for 1853, p. xix, as the uncle of the Emperor Napo- 
leon I. In Col. Iung’s work Bonaparte et Son Temps, 
tome i. p. 31, the same person is shown as the uncle 
of the emperor’s father, Charles, Which is cor- 
rect? Was Gertrude Buonaparte, who married a 
Parravicini or Pallavicini, the daughter of Joseph 
Bonaparte, the grandfather of the emperor, 
so, consequently, the aunt of the emperor? 
A Princess Clotilde Murat is shown in the 
Almanach de Gotha for 1820 as having married 
in 1812 Prince Jacques de Saluzzo. She died 
before 1830. Was she the child of Murat by Caro- 
line Bonaparte? The date of marriage seems to 
make this impossible, as Murat married in 1800. 
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Finally, what book gives the present state of the 
Italian families who have married Bonapartists— 
the Pepolis, Campellos, Rasponis, &c.? The table 
of the Bonapartist family in Bouillet’s Atlas con- 
tains some errors or misprints. The children of 
the Empress Marie Louise by the Count Adam 
Neipperg, are said to be: daughter, who married 
the son of the Count San Vitale ; a son, Wilhelm, 
Comte de Monte Nuovo, died 1880; a daughter, 
died young. Is this correct? Did Marie Louise 
really marry a third husband, the Comte de Bom- 
belles ? R. Parrrs, 


Dispeace : Disstcut.—I came across these two 
words recently. Who coined them? I am told 
that dissight is used by Southey; and Webster 
assigns dispeace to Irving, but does not state 
whether of the twain, Washington or Edward, is 
meant. Prof. Skeat ignores both words, 

Cooke, F.S.A. 


Antiquity oF THE Primrose Kyicats.— 
Apropos of the new Primrose League, the banquet 
inaugurating which took place on April 19, and 
at which numerous knights of the league were 
present, the following paragraph appeared in the 
Morning Post of April 21, showing that an order 
of Primrose Knights existed in Spain in the last 
century :— 

“In an old work entitled The Adventures of Seniora 
Rujina, in four books, written originally in Spanish by 
Don Alonzo de Castillo Sovorcano, translated by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange and Mr. Ozell, and published by E. 
Curll in 1717, at p. 219 occur these words : ‘ He goes by 
the title of Knight of the Noble Order of Prim-roses.’ 
The same expression is used in other pages of the volume, 
asat page 232, thus,‘ The Marquess return’d him this 
answer: Seignior (sic) Don Pedro Blasco, most IIlus- 
trious Knight of the Most Noble Order of Prim-roses, I 
am extremely pleased with the knowledge you have given 
me,’” 


What is known of this Spanish order of Prim- 
roses ? ALPHA. 


Device on Back or Picrure.—An old oil 

inting on panel has burnt and stamped on the 

kk of the picture two open hands above a 
castle. What does this denote ? 


Pos-Barvs: Prir-Barps.—Taliesin was a prif- 
bard, but Grub Street minstrels he terms pos-bards, 
Thus, in his Gall for the Bards, two of the lines in 
modern English run thus:— 

“ Be silent, ye Pos-bards ! unprosperous false ones; 

Ye know not to judge between truth and falsehood.” 
Can any of your readers tell the exact meaning of 
«1 and prif applied to the bards? The former 

long to the Dunciad pantheon, the latter to the 
legitimate school of the prophets. Of course, both 
words must be sought for in Keltic nomenclature. 

E. Copaam Brewer. 


Ww. Hopesox, M.D.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine there is a brief obituary notice of W. 


Hodgson, M.D., who died at Islington on March 2, 
1851, aged 106. He was author of a life of Napo- 
leon and of poems, published about 1840. What 
is the title of Dr. Hodgson’s poetic volume? Was 
it published anonymously ? R. Ineuis. 


Cerservs.— What is the meaning of this myth ? 
What do the three heads represent ? Will any one 
kindly refer me to articles on books bearing on the 
philosophical explanation of this monster ? 

Peacivs, 


Ta. Nasa.—In Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment, Winter, reviling Sol before Summer, says :— 
“The fens and quagmires tithe to him their filth : 

Forth purest mines he sucks a gainful dross ; 

Green ivy bushes at the vintner’s doors 

He withers, and devoureth all their sap.” 
Will any known folk-lore or ancient belief explain 
the second line, or can any one in any way explain 
it? As making its general sense better agree with 
the sentiments expressed both before and after it, 
and as giving to “dross” a better contrast to 
“ purest mines,” baleful suggested itself to me in- 
stead of “gainful.” Will this change suggest an 
explanation ? Br. 


Avutnors or Booxs WantTeD.— 


The History and Antiquities of the Hundred, Town, 
and Priory of Reygate, in the County of Surrey; also 
of the Priory of Taurigge, and the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter Lingfield......With a Map of the Town and 
Hundred of Reygate, Select Views of Churches, Castles, 
and Seats in that Hundred...... Printed by J. Bryer, 
Bridewell-Hospital, London. Nodate, T. R. O'Ff. 


Replies. 


“VESICA PISCIS.” 
(6™ ix. 327.) 

Didron (Bohn’s edit., p. 108) objects to the term 
vesica piscis “as so gross that it should be ex- 

unged from every refined system of terminology.” 
He proceeds to say that ‘‘ it was invented and em- 

loyed, even to abuse, by English antiquaries.” 
Phe first assertion is foolish, and the second untrue. 
In fact, that a man of Didron’s merit should 
commit himself to either statement is a subject 
of marvel. In Parker’s Glossary of Architecture 
it is said that Albert Diirer first applied the term 
vesica piscis, or fish-bladder, to the figure of 
the almond or aureole, which is an oval formed by 
the cutting or intersection of two equal circles, and 
that it is commonly employed to enclose each of 
the three persons of the Trinity and the Blessed 
Virgin. It is said to be symbolical of the word 
ixOvs, and so of the Saviour, with its cabalistic 
meaning, Jesus Christ, God’s son, Saviour. The 
very employment of the symbol disproves this. 
The Rev. T. Kerrick has tried to show that in this 
figure might be traced the principle of proportion 
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employed by the medieval architects. This is 
another theory dreamed only by a man of leisure. 

Cot. Frerevsson hits upon the right idea 
in tracing the vesica piscis to the Hindoo sacred 
ornament. Hook, as quoted by Staunton in his 
Ecclesiastical Dictionary, says that the vesica 
_ has no reference, except in name, to a fish, 

ut represents the almond, the symbol of virginity 
and self-production. Everything that is said 
about symbols is valueless unless you can get at 
the central idea, for otherwise you keep travelling 
in a circle, one idea running into another in per- 
petuity. It seems quite clear that the symbol of 
virginity cannot be the symbol of self-production, 
but only of potential generation, and that is un- 
doubtedly what the vesica piscis means. The 
nimbus is found in the catacombs about the fourth 
century, and the Chevalier Rossi, in his learned 
work, Imagines selecte Dtipare Virginis, 1862, 
attributes it to the epoch of Constantine; whilst the 
Abbé Auber, in his Symbolisme Religieuz, iv. 85, 
writes: “ Plus tard on inventa une distinction entre 
les Saints, dont nous savons le nimbe spécial, et 
Dieu la Vierge-Mére, & qui furent réservés ou le 
nimbe crucifére, nommé encore croisé, ou la gloire 
ou auréole.” 

Now, this settles the question for those who, 
unlike the Abbé, can see and have no theory to 
support. ‘*Le nimbe crucifére” is the one pro- 
ductive agent; “la gloire ou auréole,” the 
almond, and “ vesica piscis” constitutes the 
other. Deity and nature are the two forces re- 
presented. C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


This is a term applied to the aureole, or glory, 
surrounding the entire body, as distinguished from 
the nimbus, which is the glory round the head 
only. The aureole, then, is an elongated oval, 
following the shape of the body, and from its 
bladder-like form is called the vesica piscis. 
Some, however, say that the vesica piscis has 
no reference, except in its name, to a fish, but 
represents the almond, which is supposed to be 
the emblem of virginity and self-production. At 
first it was only applied to the Divine Person, but in 
the tenth century the Virgin Mary was invested 
with it, and afterwards it was extended to other 
holy persons. Joun Cuurcaitt Sixes. 

Chipstead, Kent. 


These words are defined in Pugin’s Glossary of 
ELeclesiastical Ornament, p. 239, ed. 1846, as— 
“A symbolical figure consisting of two intersecting 
segments of circles, introduced as an emblem of our 
Lord, It is found from the fourth century downward. 
All seals of colleges, abbeys, and other religious com- 
munities, as well as of ecclesiastical persons were made 
invariably of this shape.” 

In Durandus on Symbolism, by Neale and Webb 
(Leeds, 1843), 8vo. p. Ixxxii, another explanation 
is given :— 


“The fish is the emblem of the Christian as being 
born again of water. The mystical vesica piscis, of this 
form (), wherein the Divinity, and (more rarely) the 
Blessed Virgin are represented, has no reference, except 
in its name, to a fish ; but represents the almond, 
symbol of virginity and self-production,” 

Lee, in his Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesias- 
tical Terms (London, 1877), has :— 

“ Vesica piscis (Latin, literally ‘ the bladder of a fish’), 
a name applied by certain medizval writers to a pointed 
oval figure, formed by two equal circles, cutting each 
other in their centres, which is a common form given 
to the aureole or glory by which the representations of 
the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, and of our 
Blessed Lady, are surrounded in the paintings, sculp- 
tures, and carvings of the Middle Ages. Some see in this 
a reference to the IXOYE. Ecclesiastical seals were 
made in this form in the olden times in England—a 
form not lost even now.” 


Pugin, in the above extract, traces it back to the 
fourth century, but ventures on no opinion as to its 
origin. It may have been adopted from Hindoo 
religious ornamertation, as suggested by Cot. 
Fercussoy, with some reference to expressions in 
Jobn iii. This would require careful investigation, 
if, indeed, there are extant evidences by which 
the connexion could be established. 
W. E. 


In Walcott’s Sacred Archeology, under the word 


aureole, will be seen :— 

“ The aureole, which is never found in the catacom 
is usually an oval or elliptic in shape, and often fill 
with stars and figures of angels. Its origin has been 
traced to the imagines c/ypeata (images within bucklers) 
of the Romans, in which a bust stands out from a shield- 
shaped round or orb. This was imitated by the Chris- 
tian architects in early times, who placed a bust of the 
Saviour in a round blind window in the west front of a 
church. The vulgar name invented by Albert Diirer, 
and now exploded, for this form, when resembling 
intersections of two circles, was vesica piscis.” 

A. Harrisoy, 


Some very curious details of the Eastern origin 
of this and other religious symbols will be found 
in Inman’s Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient 
Names, 2 vols. 8vo., 1872-73, and in the same 
author’s smaller work, Ancient Faiths and Modern, 
8vo., 1876 (New York), and other similar works 
quoted in these volumes, which need not be more 
fully described. Este. 


Mr. E. H. Marsnatt supplies a definition from 
Fairholt’s Dictionary of Art, refers to Smith and Cheet- 
ham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s.v. “ Fish, 
and says, “ eA an admitted rule that medals for 
ecclesiastical service should be oval in shape, while those 
of a secular character are ordinarily round.” Mar, F.C. 
Brrxpeck Terry furnishes extracts from the 
of Terms and Phrases of the Rev. H. Percy Smith 
Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Mn. 
Epmuxp Waterton and other correspondents are 
thanked for information concurring with what is found 
in one or other of the above communications. } 


“TI HAVE SPENT MY LIFE LABORIOUSLY DOING 
wotuine ” (6 8, ix. 348).—W. E. F. may poe 
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sibly like the circumstances as well as the Latin 
of the famous phrase of Grotius :— 


“Being very much indisposed by a storm and other 
illness in his voyage on t of his embassy from the 
court of Sweden to that of France, he desired to be put 
on shore, where, sending for the minister of the place, he 

rofessed himself to be the poor Publican, saying, ‘ That 
fe had nothing to trust to but the mercy of God in 
Jesus Christ,’ wishing that all the world saw as 
much reason for religion as he did. And he wished he 
could change conditions with John Urick, a decent and 
harmless poor man in his neighbourhood. And when 
some that were about him admired his astonishing in- 
dustry and performances, he replied, ‘ Ah vitam perdidi 
operose nihil agendo,’” 

This is abridged from Josiah Woodward's Fair 
Warnings to a Careless World, pp. 97-8 (Lond., 
1736), in which the authority given for the state- 
ment is Merick Casaubon, De usw Verborum. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Grotius might very justly have applied to himself 
the words of Horace, “Strenua nos exercet in- 
ertia” (Epist. I. xi. 28). Strenua inertia” was 
the subject for the Latin epigram at Cambridge in 
1809, when the prize was awarded to E. H. Barker, 
Coll. Trin. Schol., for the following :-— 

“ Jam jam siste procax pedes, sciure, 
Conatusque tuos ; domo licebit 
Nunquam exire levi volubilique : 
Quid te sic sequeris fugieque semper? 
Incassum furis; ah! labor premit te 
Czecus, Sisyphius ; trahisque vitam 
rumnosam, operose nil agendo.”’ 
The last clause is an exact and close rendering of 
the words of Grotius as given above, and the epi- 
gram is very clever. Bayle, however, in his Dic- 
tionary, quotes the words of the dying man as 
“multa agendo nihil egi,” “I have undertaken 
many things but am not a jot the better for it.” 
W. E. Bockvey. 


This seems almost a literal translation of the 
well-known and often quoted line of Horace, 
“ Strenua nos exercet inertia.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The origin may, perhaps, be traced to the 
“ Multa agendo nihil agens ” of Phedrus, II. v. 3. 
P. J. F. Gantitton. 


For this phrase Grotius would seem to be in- 
debted to Seneca, who says :—‘Operose nihil 
agunt, qui in literarum inutilium studiis deti- 
nentur” (De Brevitate Vite, cap. 13). And again: 

Cum ad extrema venerint, sero intelliguot miseri, 
tamdiu se, dum nihil agunt, occupatos fuisse” (ib. 
cap. 15). G. F. 8. E. 


Grotius’s lamentation on his death-bed for his 
laborious but, as he then viewed it, unprofitable 


life is usually quoted:— 


“Vitam perdidi laboriose nihil agendo,” 
E. V. 


Dictionary or Low Latin (6 §. ix. 349).— 
Ursan will find the following list of works of 
service:— 

Gerardi Joannis Vossii de Vitiis Sermonis et Glosse- 
matis latino-barbaris Libri Quattuor, partim utiles ad 
puré loquendum, partim ad melius intelligendos poste- 
riorum seculorum scriptores. Amstelodami, apud 
Ludovicum Elzevirium. ciorocxiy. 4to. Pp. 824. 

De Latinitate Mediw et Infime Atatis Liber, sive 
Antibarbarus latinus, Recognitus quartum et pluribus 
locis auctum. A Christophoro Cellario. Jenz, MDccIII, 
12mo. Pp. 296. 

Lexicon Latine Linguz Antibarbarum, In quo, ex 
optimis hujus Linguz Auctoribus vera via ad puritatem 
scribendi loquendique panditur. Auctore Joanne Frede- 
rico Noltenio Anna-Sophianeo Scheningensi Conrectore. 
Preemittitur ejusdem Oratio, de hodierno Latinzw Linguze 
cultu Negligentiori. Venetiis, 8vo. Pp. 844— 
Of this important work there is a later and improved 
edition.* 

If, however, the reading of Ursan lies in a 
more special direction, he may find it necessary to 
procure one of the following dictionaries :— 

Pierrugues (P.), Glossarium Eroticum Lingue Latins, 
sive Theogoniw, Legum et Morum Nuptialium apud 
Romanos Explanatio Nova, Auctore P. P. Paris, 1826, 
Royal 8vo. 

Rambach (C.). Thesaurus Eroticus Lingue Latinx, 
sive Theogonia, Legum et Morum Nuptialium apud 
Romanos, Stuttgard, 1833. 8vo. 

I need hardly*remind Ursawn that to Dr. 
Morell’s edition of the Thesaurus Lingue Latine 
Compendiarius, &c. (London, 1808, 4to.), is ap- 
pended “ a large and copious index of such words 
as occur in Stephens and Ainsworth, of an obsolete, 
unclassical, doubtful, or modern character, with 
the proper and genuine word frequently annexed ; 
also another index of the same kind from Vossius, 
Calepin, Cooper, Littleton, and others ; to which 
are subjoined a third, of the more common Latin 
words in our ancient laws, &c.” 

In the more modern and improved edition of 
Ainsworth, edited by Mr. Bailey, these several 
indexes are incorporated in the general dictionary 
itself, under one alphabetical arrangement. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

In reply to the inquiry for an “abridged edition 
of Ducange,” I would recommend the following 
quarto volume :— 

Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores et infime Lati- 

nitatis, ex glossariis Caroli Dufresne D. Ducangii, D. P. 
Carpentarii, Adelungii, et aliorum...... pour servir & 
l'intelligence des auteurs......du Moyen Age, par W. H. 
Maigne d’Arnis......chez J, P, Migne......Paris, 
This was published at 12 fr.; but, as a great part 
of Migne’s well-known stock was destroyed by fire 
some fifteen years back, Unsan will be fortunate 
if he can pick up a copy, as I did in 1878, at an 
advance on the original price. 


[* The best edition of this serviceable book is edited 
y . ee and published at Berlin in 1790, 2 vols. 
vO, 
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I think it was Mr. John Murray who adver- 
tised, some years ago, a similar manual as about 
to be published by him, written or edited, if my 
memory does not deceive me, by Mr. Alfred Dol- 
man or Dayman. It is much to be regretted that 
some such design has not been carried out. Even 
a mere translation of Maigne d’Arnis would be 
better than the present absence of an English 
compendium of Ducange. 

As regards “ Low Latin words and phrases” in 
records relating to our own country, UrBan may 
find explanations of them in Spelman’s (Henry) 
Glossary; Kennett’s (White) Parochial Anti- 
— Blount’s (Edward) Law Dictionary and 

lossary, and Coweil’s (John) Law Dictionary. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


[The Rev. Epwarp Marsnatt and the Rev. C. F. 8. 
Warren, M.A.,, refer Unsan to the Lexicon Manuale of 
Maigne d’Arnis. The latter contributor gives the number 
of pages as 2335. Mr. Jonny Hvupson confirms 
Mr. Bons in stating that the Zericon in question is out 
of print, and Mr. W. F. Ross says that it can be obtained 
for fifteen francs, Mr. W. E. Buckiey refers to the 
Lexicon Manuale of Du Fresne, Du Cange, and Car- 
penter, in 6 vols., Halle, 1772, which, for purposes of 
reference, is the most convenient arrangement of the 
great work of Du Cange.] 


Posigs ror Rivas (6™ S. ix. 348).—The follow- 
ing occur in A Helpe to Discovrse, 12mo. 1635. 
They are prefaced by 


The Apologie. 
Good Sir, a Posie, for my wit can savour 
No motto worthy of my mistris favour. 
This, that dislikes me ; such a word may moue, 
Her Criticke thought to bid adiew to Love: 
If these, those, them, within a Ring I bring her, 
It will disparage so Diuine a finger : 
Such is the warrant, that admits a Passe 
To this discourse, forbids a Critick Asse, 
Disgorge his censure ; bids an equall eye 
Impose a Posie to my Poesie. 


In comely Hue, 
None like to you. 

In thee the Graces 
Have choycest places, 
Who aspires 

To see, admires, 
My joy will dye 

If you deny. 4 

A loyall brest 

More flames, opprest. 
Tis love alone 
Turnes two to one, 
My Fancie is 
Endlesse as this. 
My heart, ay mee ! 
Is fled to thee. 
Each day I dye 

If you deny. 

In body two ; 

In heart, both you, 
I seek to be 

Not thine, but thee. 


When Cupid failes, 

Thy eye prevailes. 

In thee each Part 

Doth catch a heart. 

Each heart shewes duty, 
Stand at thy beauty. 

Thy Graces move, 

My soule to love. 

Love takes no losse 
Though friends are crosse. 
That friend is true, 
Whose Treasure 's you. 
Though friends crosse love, 
Wee meet above. 

Some comfort give, 

By thee I live. 

True love appeares 

In midst of teares. 

I’m what thou art, 

Thy other part, 


In A New Academy of Complements, 12mo., 
1741, being “ The Twelfth Edition with Additions,” 
the following are given :— 

This was not sent In compliment. 

Let us share In Joy and Care. 

In thy Breast My Heart doth rest. 
The Love is true That I. O. U. 
Despise not me For I love thee, 

Of all the rest I love thee best. 
The love I owe I fain would show. 


O that I might Have thee my Right. 
What J call mine Shall all be thine, 

I surely die If you deny. 

I do love none But thee alone. 

I'll rather die Than not comply. 


Both plain and clear. 
So respect me. 

Hath firmer Love. 
Presented is. 

At your command. 
Is life to me. 


Love is heare 

As I affect thee 
No Turtle Dove 
My Love by this 
Heart and Hand 
The Sight of thee 
In Constancy I'll live and die. 

I am yours While Life endures. 

The next, although not otherwise so indicated, 
appear to be posies for wedding-rings only, or 
perhaps for betrothal rings :— 

God hath chose a mate for me 
I'll honour him in loving thee. 
Thee did I find, thee I did choose ; 
Thee do I bind, but death [will] loose. 
As I expect, so let me find, 
A faithful heart, and constant mind. 
God hath kept my heart for thee, 
Grant that our love may faithful be. 
Such pleasure in my choice I find 
That nought but death shall change my mind, 
Wit, Wealth and Beauty all do well 
But constant Love doth these excell, 
The eye finds, the hearth [heart] chooseth, 
The hand binds, but death looseth. 
Atrrep WALLIS. 


The following books contain many ring posies : 

The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence ; or, the Arts of 
Wooing and Complimenting, as they are manag’d in the 
Spring Garden, Hide Park, the New Exchange, and other 
eminent places. London, printed for N. Brooks at the 
Angel in Cornhill. 1658. 

The Card of Courtship; or, the Language of Love 
fitted for the Humours of all Degrees, Sexes, and Con- 
ditions. 1653. 


The Harleian MS. 6910 contains, among other 
things, a large collection of ring posies. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


Your correspondent should refer to the copious 
and elegant collection of love posies in Prof. Arber’s 
English Garner, i. 611, taken from Har). MS. 6910. 

Joun R. Wopsams. 

(Mr. F. C. also refers to Mr. Arber’s 

English Garner.) 
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Dates or tHe Bieta Dearu or 
Cartst (6" §. ix. 301, 379).—Dr. 
Brewer says that the moon was indeed full on 
Jan, 9, B.c. 1, but was new on March 12, B.c. 4, so 
that there could not have been an eclipse of the 
moon on the latter date. If he will examine the 
matter a little more carefully than he appears to 
have done, he will find that an integral number of 
lunations (thirty-five) elapsed between those two 
dates, and that the moon was full on both of them. 
I may just remark that I have long held that our 
Lord was born not in December, but some months 
earlier; and, of course, if January, instead of 
April, be accepted as the month in which Herod 
the Great died, the argument for this becomes 
strengthened. Indeed, I think the opinion may 
be expressed with some confidence that the Na- 


tivity took place in the autumn of B.c. 2. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Oatais unDER THE Enotisn ix. 349). 
—The M.P.s who sat formerly in Parliament for 
Calais are recorded in the recently published Blue- 
book showing the representation of all our con- 
stituencies. E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Fabyan says that Calais was surrendered to 
Edward III. in the twenty-second year of his 
reign, about the end of September, and adds:— 
“After receyte wherof he taryed in the towne 
Ypon a moneth, and voyded cleane all the olde in- 
habytauntes and Frenche men, and stored it wyth 
Englyshe menne, and specyally wyth Kentyshe 
men” (Chron., Reynes, 1542, ii. 205). 

Atrrep WALLIs. 

Carey Famity (6 S. ix. 69, 329).—Without 
entering into the apparently contested question 
whether the Carys and Careys of the West of 
England “derived their cognomen from Castle 
Karrey, in Somerset,” or “that their berceau was 
Devon,” I would remark that a family of the name 
of Carée, Careie, or Careye existed as early as the 
thirteenth century in the island of Guernsey, where 
they are still very numerous under the name of 
Carey, having dropped the final ¢ some time in the 
course of the last century. All the existing branches 
of the family trace their descent from a certain 
Nicholas Careye, who was a Jurat of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey before the year 1525. He was 
the son of Johan, living in 1505, who was the son 
of Perrin or Pierre. The family appears to have 
belonged to the parish of St. Martin-de-la-Beilleuse, 
and the earliest notice that we have of any one 
of the name is to be found in a document preserved 
in the Record Office, London, among the Ex- 
Rolls, endorsed “ Circa a.p. 1288, Bellosa, 
la llouse, a parish in one of the Channel 
Islands,” in which Johan Caree is designated as 

Coustumier en la Cour le Roi et en la Cour de 


léglise,” that is, one versed in the “ Cofitume” or 
Common Law. In 1309 we find, in a document 
preserved at St. Lo, among the archives of the 
Département de la Manche the name of Johannes 
Careia among the tenants of the Priory of Martin- 
vast, a dependency of the Norman Abbey of 
Blanchelande in the aforesaid parish of St. Martin- 
de-la-Beilleuse, which, as an alien priory, fell sub- 
sequently into the hands of the Crown, and was 
finally sold by royal commissioners in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to Nicholas Careye, grandson of 
the Jurat Nicholas aforenamed. In some very 
ancient lists of bailiffs of Guernsey the name of 
Salmon Careye appears as holding the office in 
1317, but of this there is no corroborative docu- 
mentary evidence. In the Record of Assizes held 
in Guernsey in the seventeenth year of Edward IT. 
(1323-4) we find that Johannes Karee was amerced 
for having summoned many persons of the parish 
of St. Martin-de-la-Bellouse to plead in the Eccle- 
siastical Court in cases which belonged of right to 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Court. This is no 
doubt the same individual as the Johan Caree of 
1288 and the Johannes Careie of 1309. In the 
Extent of the Revenues of the Crown in Guernsey, 
compiled in the fifth year of Edward III., a.v. 
1331, we find the name of Philippe Caree as tenant 
in the parish of St. Martin. In 1472 and 1476 
Laurens Carée, Kareie, Careie, or Careye—for we 
find his name thus variously spelt in contemporary 
documents—was Seneschal of the Court of the 
Priory of St. Michel-du- Valle in Guernsey. 
He was possessed of lands in the parish of 
St. Martin, apparently versed in the law, and 
probably practising as an advocate in the Royal 
Court of the island. He was one of the ten 
Guernseymen to whom, with five inhabitants of 
Jersey, Edward IV., in consideration of the great 
expense they had been put to in the recovery of 
Jersey and the castle of Mont Orgueil from the 
French, granted, in the ninth year of his reign 
(a.D. 1470),a charter conferring on them great 
commercial privileges. Guernsey in those days 
had an advantage over Jersey in possessing a good 
rt, and carried on a considerable trade with the 
est of England and with France. Two, at least, 
of the Guernseymen named in the charter are 
known to have founded families in England,— 
William Du Port, ancestor of the Ports of Dorset- 
shire, and Thomas de Havilland, who, settling in 
Poole, became the ancestor of the Havilands of 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire. The charter 
restricted the trade to the ports of Poole, Exeter, 
and Dartmouth, and as we know that Laurens 
Carée had two sons, Thomas and Pierre, and that 
we have not been able to trace any descendants 
from them in Guernsey, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that one or both of them may have settled 
in Exeter. or Dartmouth, and become the r 
genitors of families of the name of Carey. 
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Carys and Careys of Devonshire may thus have 
originated from two stocks perfectly distinct in 
their origin. Has any English genealogist at- 
tempted to explain how the name came to te spelt 
in two different ways? 

Eocar MacCottocs, F.S.A. 
Guernsey. 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me whether 
an islet called Guernsey anciently existed in the 
Tamar river, in Devon, close to the manor of Kari, 
near Launceston, which was bestowed by the Con- 
queror on his powerful follower Judhaél de Totness, 
otherwise de Mayenne, a Breton prince? Judaél 
has a manor which is called Kari. So early as 557 
Judaél, Duke of the Northern Gallican Bretons, 
with his kinsman St. Sampson, is said to have 
landed at Guernsey. There is a parish in Corn- 
wall called after him to this day. T. W. C. 


Sienatures to tHe Soremn Leacue AND 
Covenant (6 S. ix. 370, 396).—Many copies of 
this document seem to have been executed. If 
my memory does not fail me, there are two in the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
The late Mr. John Richard Walbran, of Ripon, 
published a facsimile of one that had been dis- 
covered in the charter chest of Major Dundas, of 
Blair Castle. The title of it is“ An Oath taken 
by Members of the Parliament of Scotland from 
10th of August, 1641, to 1649. London, John 
Russell Smith, 1854.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Peo a Ramsey (6 8. ix. 328).—This is re- 
ferred to in W. Ashton’s Humour, Wit, and 
Satire of the Seventeenth Century, Chatto & 
Windus, where it is given as the tune for a ballad, 
of which the refrain is:— 

“ Give me my yellow hose againe, 
Give me my yellow hose ; 
For now my wife she watcheth me, 
See yonder where she goes.” 
James Hooper. 
7, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


In Twelfth Night, IT. iii., Sir Toby Belch says, 
“ Malvolio’sa Peg-a-Ramsey.” It would seem that 
the saying is older than conjectured by your cor- 
respondent Y. A. K. Probably the old servant he 
mentions was correct in saying “his neck” in the 
lines he quotes. Can any of your readers enlighten 
me as to the original ? A. 


Tae Birp “ Liver” (6 §. ix. 268, 350).—It is 
& great pity that your valuable space should have 
been occupied by the reprint of the passage from 
the Graphic. I have seldom read in a few lines 
so many questionable statements. One would 
like to know what is the lexical or textual autho- 
rity for the statement that the bird “liver” is in 


Datch called lepler, or lepelar, or leefler ; in the 


lican “of Onocratulus”! One would like to 

now where the writer of this learned article 
found his root-word for Liverpool, to wit, the 
Gothic lide or lithe, the sea, and what ground he 
has, except similarity of sound with an unautho- 
rized word, for his assertion that Lytham, Lither- 
land, Lydford, Leith, and Lytherpool are all 
named from being near the sea, It is such learned 
labours as this that bring the study of etymology 
into contempt. It seems to me that “space in 
such a popular medium of intercommunication ” as 
“N. & Q.” should not be sacrified to reprints from 
periodicals “ easily accessible,” and better left to 
their proper oblivion. A. L. Maruew. 

Oxfo 

| The view of Mz. Maynew as to the sacrifice of space 
to matter already in print is shared by us. While con- 
stantly compelled to omit original communications of 
high interest, we are naturally reluctant to insert what 
has already appeared in print, Still, as “N. & Q.” supplies 
permanence and facility of access not to be obtained in 
the columns of a newspaper, we are compelled in cases 
where information appears new and important to admit 
it. Asit is impossible to gauge the value of communi- 
cations on all the subjects to which our pages are open, 
we are compelled to ask our correspondents to be careful 
in the selection of printed matter, never to forward it 
except with good cause, and, wherever it is possible, to 
condense and abridge. ] 


Cartry-race ix. 149, 215, 299, 354).— 
I must say that Mr. Smyrrue Pater (in his 
Folk-Etymology) has not yet quite satisfied me 
that chiche-vache is an older form than chiche-face. 
The form chiche-vache is unknown to Godefroy, 
whose dictionary of Old French is supposed to 
begin with the ninth and end with the fifteenth 
century, and he gives only the forms chinche-face, 
chinche-fache, and chiche-face. It is true that I 
cannot say how old all his quotations are, because 
he has not yet published a list of his authors with 
the dates of their writings, and many of his abbre- 
viations can only be understood by those who are 
more familiar with the history of Old French 
literature than Iam. But I should suppose that 
the principal passage quoted ‘ him on this 
occasion, which is thirty-seven lines in length, 
and gives an amusing account of this mythical 
beast, is, from its style, at least as old as Chaucer, 
and the author not only uses the words chinche- 
fache and chinche-face, but in two of the lines 
explains, more or less, why the monster was 80 
called. For, says he :— 

“ Laide estoit de cors et de fache, 
L’en l’apeloit la chinchefacke.” 

Bat, besides the authority of Godefroy, I have this 
fact in my favour, that in the passage quoted by 
Mr. Parmer (Cant. Tales, 9064) chiche-vache is 
not the only reading, but chechiface is also found 
(see Tyrwhitt’s note). Moreover, as Mr. Moun- 
SEY says (p. 299), there is nothing very monstrous 


German /-fler or lever ; and what is meant by the 


about a “ lean cow,” and it seems to me very im- 
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probable that such a name should have been given 
to # monstrous beast if it were not a cow and 
only resembled one, and still more improbable if 
it really were a cow. The name of the correspond- 

monster, “ bicorne” is derived from a part of 
its body only (its horns), and so we should expect 
the name of the fellow beast to denote a pecu- 
liarity in a part of its body only, and this is the 
case if we suppose chiche-face (=lean face) to be the 
true reading. It should be remembered that even 
corruptions are not made without some reason, 
and I can see a reason why chiche-face should be- 
come chiche-vache, while I fail to find any for the 
contrary change. Chiche-face (lean face) is appli- 
cable to a human being as well as to a beast, and 
the corruption chiche-vache may well have arisen 
at a time when all the details of the legend were 
no longer quite so familiar as they had been, and 
it was instinctively felt desirable to mark the 
monster as a beast. And the change was easily 
made, for face was sometimes written fache in Old 
French, as in the two lines above quoted, and also 
in Roquefort and in Kelham* (Dict. of Norman- 
French), and from fache to vache the change is not 


t. 
wr all events, the very least that Mr. Parmer 
ought to do, in order to establish his case, is to 
show that the form chiche-vache existed in some 
French author anterior to Chaucer. Until he can 
do this, I, at least, shall not be satisfied. 


F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Dissentinc Recisters Wantep (6" §. ix. 
309).—After the Marriage Act of 1753 nearly all 
marriages were performed in parish churches, as 
they were obliged to be solemnized in a church or 
public chapel where “banns had been usually 
published.” Sims's Manual for the Genealogist 
gives a list of chapels in London, pp. 377-85, 
which I have condensed as follows, but I think he 
does not give all :— 

Duke Street Chapel (Westminster), twelve 
entries of marriage. See Nichols’s Collectanea 
T phica et Genealogica, iii. 382. 

ray’s Inn Chapel, Nichols’s Collectanea, iv. 
157. Some of these registers are now being pub- 
g Collectanea. 

is Chapel Register, twent iages. 
See Nichols’s iii. 384. 


* Sainte-Palaye also says, “Le peuple prononce fache 
en Normandie,” and as it was Norman-French which 
penetrated into England, and we know from Kelham 
that fache was used in England, this would explain how 
it was that the corruption into vache took place in Eng- 
land, for till Mr. PALER can show me chiche-vache in 
some French author I must look upon it as a corruption 
that took place in England. It seems to have been 
common among the Normans to substitute ch for c. See 
Le Héricher (Glossaire Normand, vol. i. p. 41), and 


St. John Chapel, Bedford Row. No registers, 
but Nichols’s Collectanea, iii. 387, gives some of 
the matches from the Matrimonial Allegations. 

Wheeler’s Chapel, Spitalfields, twenty-three 
marriages. See Nichols’s Collectanea, iii. 388. 

The King’s Bench Registers and the Mint 
Registers (four volumes) is kept with the Fleet 
Registers (none of these are received as legal 
evidence). They ended in 1736. 

Dr. Williams’s Library, Red Cross Street, 1742 
to 1837, Registers of birth of Protestant Dis- 
senters, B. F. Scaruerr. 


Your correspondent would do well to try Dr. 
Williams’s Library in the city of London (I forget 
the address), which was a very favourite place for 
registering births of Dissenters towards the end 
of last century and the early * of the present. 
The Quaker registers are, I believe, kept at 
Devonshire House, London. No valid marriages 
could be celebrated last century except according 
to the rites of the Church of England, the Quakers, 
and the Jews, so that the search may be confined 
to their registers. Freperick E. Sawyer, 

Brighton. 


The information sought for will probably be 
obtained from the Appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners on the State of Registers of Births, 
&c., other than Parochial Registers (1838), where 
a list of the registers retained and deposited with 
the Registrar General at Somerset House _——o 


Leicn Hoyt (6% §. ix. 308, 370).—When I 
was compiling Old and New London I had a copy 
of Leigh Hunt’s Journal, and drew largely upon 
its contents in my description of Whitehall and 
Downing Street and the neighbourhood. I am 
glad to record the fact here, as I was not allowed 
by the publishers (Messrs, Cassell & Co., to whom 
the book belonged) to add any preface or post- 
script acknowledging my indebtedness to various 
authorities. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Corious Fact In THE Economy or (6 
S. ix. 367).—As a boy I tested this assertion at 
my father’s house in Essex, and found it true 


experimentally. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
liyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


(6% §, ix. 369).— 


“ Nos ancétres primitifs ne comptaient pas par année, 
mais bien par hiver. Les géants et les nains ailés du 
vent, comme les hommes appartenant au ciel par leur 
pére et & la terre par Hertha leur mére, s’emparérent 
parfois des jeunes filles, en élevant d’immenses tour- 
billons. Cette idée s’est conservée parmi nous, et la 
paysanne brabangonne ne manque pas, lorsque de 
pareils tourbillons viennent la surprendre sur les 
champs, de faire le signe de la croix en disant : dat is de 
windbruyd/ (la fiancée du vent). La franconienne, 


Thommerel (Fusion du Franco-Normand et de l’Anglo- 
Sazon, p. 37). 


catholique ou protestante, attache aussi tovjours quelque 
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chose de mystérieux et d’infernal a cette idée de la 
Windsbraut, ainsi que la désigne la forme haut-alle- 
mande.”"—Coreman, L’ Année de U'Ancienne Belgique 
(Bruxelles, 1844), p. 10. 


Emanuel Hospital, S.W. 


This old word for the “ storm-blast” occurs in 
Goethe’s Faust, 1. 3584. Faust suffers from its 
blustering force in the Walpurgisnacht. The word 
is also found in Luther's Bible, Acts xxvii. 14, 
where it is used to render dveyos tudwrixds. 
There is no doubt whatever that windsbraut means 
*‘wind’s bride,” and that the word is a genuine 
relic of primeval Teutonic mythology. See Grimm’s 
Teut. Myth. p. 632 (Eng. translation). The 
O.H.G. forms are wintes brit, windis prat ; M.H.G., 
windes brit. See Wackernagel and Weigand. 
Grimm says that the corrupt form, wintspraut, has 
“arisen out of the endeavour to substitute some 
new meaning for the no longer intelligible mythic 
notion.” Andresen perversely takes windsbraut 
to be the corrupt form. See A. S. Palmer's Folk- 
Etymology. A. L, Mayuew. 

Oxford, 


The literal meaning of this word is, of course, 
“ bride of the wind,” or “storm-bride.” In Ger- 
many, especially in summer, a kind of dust-storm 
is very frequent. This often takes the form of a 
sort of “dust-spout,” whirling the dust, dead 
leaves, &c., into the air, and causing them to 
assume the most fantastic shapes. It is possible 
that this particular kind of whirlwind was named 
as above from some fancied resemblance to the 
human figure. The expression, as M. E. M. truly 
observes, appears to be common to the German 
and Flemish languages. F. L. 8. 


The origin of this poetical folk-lore term is 
generally supposed to point back to a mythological 
pular deity of the winds, or to a pre-Christian 
eutonic storm-goddess, whose proper name has 
not been preserved to us, Cf. Grimm's Teutonic 
Muthology. H. 
Oxford, 


Ger. windsbraut, Mid.H.G. windes brat, 0.H.G. 
wintes brat, is compounded from M.H.G. and 
O.H.G. brit, a word probably related to M.H.G. 
brads, Mod.H.G. braus, a tumult (Kluge, Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch). Thus windsbraut would stand 
for windsbraus, a wind-roar or hurly-burly (ef. 
brausen, to roar or bluster). On the other hand, 
Andresen (Volksetymologie) thinks the M.H.G, 
windes brat was originally windes sprout, from 
spriwwen (= Mod.G. sprithen). 

A. Surrue Pacmer. 

Woodford, Essex. 


[Pror, Fiscnen, Royal Librarian at 
tuttgart, a chief authority on mediwval German, is 
obliging enough to instruct us that the derivation from 
braus is not satisfactory, and considers that the term has 
am origin.) 


J, 


Scorca Recrments viii. 496; ix. 6] 
172, 197, 290, 338).—When the 42nd and 73rd 
regiments were joined, it would have been 
well to have brought in Athole as part of the 
name, This would have been carrying out the 
territorial or district idea, The 42nd was raised 
in Athole; the 73rd was called the Perthshire 
regiment, A correspondent speaks of a Lowland 
Scot putting on the Highland garb from a wish to 
be taken for a Highlander. I fancy this is a 
mistake ; on particular occasions he wears 
only as a sign of nationality, to show that he is 
Scotch. Itis very much tobe regretted thatthe Army 
List uses the expression “ North British District”; 
the proper word is Scotland. Every true Scot has 
a great dislike to the expressions “ North Britain” 
and “ North British.” 

Tuomas Srratron, M.D, 


Bannerman (6% ix. 89).—This lady 
died at Portobello, near Edinburgh, in the autuma 
of 1820. I think that she must have been resident 
in Edinburgh for some years before her death. 

R. Ineuis, 


Gree (6% §. viii. 325; ix. 153, 216).—The 
grysynges in Lincolnshire are probably nearly 
related to those at Tan-y-grisiau (Merioneth), 
though on the opposite side of Britain. The word 
is often referred to Gradus; but even if that is 
its father, the mother was probably Cymraes. 
The recognition of double parentage in the case of 
words, as of people, will often save fruitless con- 
troversy. W. M. ©. 


Heratopic (6 §. ix. 308, 356, 372).—The first 
coat is that of Hodges, whose crest is, In a coronet 
ora crescent sable. The nearest to the second coat 
is, “Ermine, on a chief gules a label of three 
points argent. Belfield.” These are from Glover's 
Ordinary of Arms. Srrix. 


Isaac Cauixsuank (6" §. ix. 309).—According 
to Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, Isaac Cruik- 
shank, the father of George and Robert Isaac 
Cruikshank, “died in London from the effects of 
a severe cold in 1810 or 1811.” G. F. R. B, 


Worsurp (6 S. ix. 248, 
350).—In the Polity of the Christian Church, by 
Pelliccia, translated by J. C. Bellett (Masters & 
Co., 1883), p. 210, there is a short section of 
ch. iii. bk. ii, on hymns, which will answer the 
last part of A.’s query. M.A.Oxon. 


Tar or Pros IX. ro Gazra (6" 8. 
ix. 223, 353).—In the years 1861 and 1862, 
residing in the Hague, I heard frequent mention 
of the name of a young Count Spaur (Maxi- 
milian ?), an attaché of the Austrian Embassy 
in Holland. I think he was the only son of Count 
Karl Spaur, Bavarian minister ex at 
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the court of Pope Pius IX., by his wife, bora | 


Countess Giraud, widow Dodwell. This young 
count was, to use a mild phrase, eccentric, and it 
was only by his half-inviolable position that he 
escaped serious conflicts with the police. His 
last exploit was the forcible abduction of a young 
heiress, the only daughter of one of the richest 
and noblest families of Holland. He fled with 


wards, 
Young Spaur, who boasted himself often the son of 
Pope Pius IX. (Count Mastai-Ferretti was an officer 
in the dragoons before he was in holy orders), 
asserted that his mother not only arranged the 
Som of the escape, but, disguised as a coachman, 
rove the Pontiff out of Rome in a poor hackney- 
coach. Born in 1834, Count Spaur was, anno 
1848, at an age to understand the events of the 
day. Whether this is “a true story or a fable,” 
I cannot guess ; I mention only what was told by 
young Count Spaur himself. Moscow. 


While this subject is on the tapis in “ N. & Q.,” 
it may be worth while to place on record that it 
was pointed out to me by a Roman that the door 
by which the escape was made was the one now 
closed up—or, at least, disused—at the foot of the 
Quirinal hill, in the Dataria, turning the corner of 
Via Scanderbeg ; naturally selected as being the 
exit most remote from the Pontifical apartments. 

R. H. Busx. 


Miyce Pre Mysteries (6" §. viii. 485; ix. 
158).—As an additional mark of the Christmas 
symbolism connected with these dainties, I may 
note here that it has always been a tradition in 
our family that no mince pie should be eaten 
before O Sapientia (December 16), the first day in 
the cycle of Christmas-tide. Pevacivs. 


Gricr, Swixr, ayD Ventre Sr. Gris (6 §. 
vi. 537; vii. 274 ; viii. 216 ; ix. 156).— Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Pore asks if “ By the holy poker” 
does not mean “By the holy porker.” I think 
not. It was originally “ By the Holy Sepulchre,” 
and is a relic of Crusading times. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, 

Brighton. 


Story or tHe Otp Eppystoye Licutnovse 
(6 S. ix. 249).—This story is incorrectly applied 
to the Eddystone Lighthouse. It is connected 
with the Longships Lighthouse, near the Land's 
End. Mr. James F. Cobb, the author of an in- 
teresting tale entitled The Watchers on the Long- 
ships, thus alludes to the story in the preface to 

t work :— 

“The light was first exhibited in the Longships Light- 

on Sept. 29, 1795. That one of the keepers of 

early days, who was left alone there, and had not been 

informed previously of the horrible noises caused by the 

ep air in the cavern below, became so terrified that 
hair turned 


fact. All the circumstances, also, relating to the little 
girl who was left alone in the lighthouse—her father, 
the keeper, having been purposely kidnapped and con- 
fined by wreckers—and who was reluctantly obliged to 
stand on the Family Bible to light the lamps, are per- 


fectly authentic.” 
W. H. K. Wricur. 
Plymouth. 


ConnincuaM Fairy (6% §. viii. 517).—Ac- 
cording to Jas. Paterson’s Ayrshire History, 4to., 
1847, and Geo. Robertson’s Ayrshire Families 
(Irvine, 1823), William, eighth Earl of Glencaira, 
had two sons only, William, his successor, and 
Col. Robert Cunningham ; but Burke’s Eztinet 
Peerage mentions a third son, Alexander, born 
April 8, 1613; nothing else mentioned of him. Of 
this Alexander tradition states that, having joined 
in an invasion of England (probably that in which 
the Scots, crossing the Tweed on Aug. 20, 1640, 
defeated the English at Newburn, and subsequently 
took Newcastle, Durham, "Tynemouth, and Shields 
without resistance), he never returned to Scotland, 
but settled at Oakhampton, in Devonshire, where he 
left descendants. The first mention of the family in 
the parish registers of Oakhampton is in the year 
1719, when John Luxmoore married Mary Cun- 
ningham, and, again, May 1, 1721, when Chris- 
topher Cunningham married Rebekah Goodman. 
There were two other sisters—Grace, who was born 
1692, married to John Lethbridge in 1712, and 
who died August 7, 1762; and Jane, who married 
—— Elworthy ; each of these ladies left children, 
Joseph, the only son of Christopher and Rebekah 
Cunningham, baptized in 1722, died young, and 
thus this branch of the family became extinct, 
although many descendants of the four daughters 
of Christopher and Rebekah are now living. It 
would appear that Christopher Cunningham, of 
Oakhampton, was a grandson of Alexander, the 
third son of William, eighth Earl of Glencairn ; 
and the families of Bridgman, Vickery, Luxmoore, 
and Glubb claim him as an ancestor. 

PakennamM STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants, 


Costume or Mrnratore (6* §, ix, 289, 336),— 
After Mr. Warren’s reply I might draw atten- 
tion to a complete list of colours of hoods in use 
in British universities in “N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. vi. 
211. Freverick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


“Ow.” Newspaper (6 §. ix. 308). — The 
complete set of the Owl can be seen at the British 
Museum. No. 1001 is the first and No. 1095 
the last number which was published. 

G. F. R. B. 


Dove Famity (6"§, ix. 268, 317).—Thos. Dove, 
Bishop of Peterborough, purchased the manor of 
Upton, co. Northampton, and was buried in his 


white in a single night, is a well-known 


cathedral, Aug. 30, 1630, He married Margaret 
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(buried also at Peterborough Cathedral, Feb. 3, 
1625/6), daughter of Oliver Warner, of Eversden, 
Cambs., and had issue two sons and three daugh- 
ters. William, the eldest, knighted at Whitehall, 
March 23, 1623/4, married first Frances, daughter 
of William Downhall, of Peterborough (she was 
buried in the cathedral, Jan. 13, 1622/3), and had 
issue seven sons and two daughters. Thomas, the 
eldest son of Sir William Dove, born at the palace, 
Peterborough, Aug. 21, 1606, married first, in 
1633, Frances, daughter of William Becke, of Castle- 
acre, Norfolk, Esquire (dead before May 17, 1648). 
He was buried at Castor, April 26, 1654, leaving 
by his first wife six sons and one daughter, Frances, 
who afterwards married Richard Verney, Baron 
Willoughby de Broke. Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 


I presume that OC. has seen the account of this 
family in Gibson's Castor, edited and published 
by John Nichols in 1800, and reprinted with 
additions in 1819, Jos. 

Stamford. 


Perry France: Crooxep Usace: 
(6* 8S. ix. 148, 253, 295, 357).—I have little doubt 
that usage here stands for user, i.¢, “right of 
way”; that is, it is equivalent to alley, from the 
French aller or allez, which is common enough in 
London and other great towns. The passage is 
straight from Lower Stewart’s Grove to Britton 
Street. After that it makes an elbow and runs 
diagonally along the north-west side of Chelsea 
Workhouse into Arthur Street, King’s Road. 
suppose the “right of way” originally included 
the whole thoroughfare, crooked and straight, as 
no doubt it does now. In Bacon’s Ordnance Map 
it is named “Crooked Passage,” which seems a 
pity, as the quaint old name is worth preserving. 


It may be interesting to note that there is a 
hamlet named Pimlico in Oxfordshire, near Cottis- 
ford, and about four miles from the market town 
of Brackley. Pimlico House, situated here, was 
mentioned in connexion with Sir John Byron’s 
affair in 1642. Joun R. Wopnams. 


The humorous poem, of which Mr. H. Scct- 
THORP quotes the first four lines, is given in extenso 
in Elegant Extracts in Verse, edit. 1796, p. 773. 
The title of the poem is “ The Choice of a Wife by 
Cheese,” and the author is Capt. Thompson. 
Frepx. Rowe. 
Ashford. 


West Arnican Provers (6™ ix. 188, 277). 
—‘‘ Disobedience will drink with his hand tied to 
his neck.” In one of our colonies, which shall be 
nameless, it is the unfortunate habit of some to 
drink a great deal more than is good for them. 
This, of course, makes the hand shake very much, 
so that there is danger of the liquor being spilled. 


In order to avoid such a catastrophe, some in- 
genious toper invented the following device. A 
pocket-handkerchief is passed round the back of 
the neck, and one end is held by a couple of the 
fingers of the right hand, whilst the remaining 
digits grasp the glass. The other end is then 
gently pulled by the left hand until the glass and 
its contents have safely reached the uired 
altitude. The draught having been imbibed, the 
empty glass is then lowered to the table. The 
above is a fact, and being altogether so unique 
and curious a proceeding, I consider it merits a 
place in the columns of “ N. & Q.,” even although 
it may have no connexion with the West African 
proverb in question. R. Srewart Parrerson, 
Hale Crescent, Farnnam. 


Broap Arrow (6™ §. ix. 206, 294).— Mr. 
Clode, in his useful work on The Military Forces 
of the Crown (1869), vol. ii. p. 222, speaking of 
the practice of the Board of Ordnance, says:— 

“ The receipt and examination of the supplies rested 
with the...... surveyor, It was his duty to make proof 
of them ; if good and serviceable to mark them with the 
Crown mark, probably the same as that described in 
Rymer and now known as the Broad Arrow.” 

And in the appendix, vol. ii. p. 678, he gives 
from Rymer, 18 Foed. 978, a copy of the order of 
Charles I. in 1627 for establishing a crown mark, 
by which it is appointed that “all muskets and 
other arms to be hereafter issued out of His 
Majesty’s stores, for land service, shall be marked 
with the mark of C. R., and, for sea service, with 
the mark of C. R. and an anchor,” The earliest 
use which I have yet found of the expression 
“the broad arrow” is in the statute of 9 & 10 
Will. IIL. cap. 41 (1697). This Act states a 
difficulty in obtaining convictions for stealing, 
&c., “ His Majesty’s stores of war, and naval 
stores,” when there is no direct proof of the taking, 
&e., “ but only that such goods are marked with 
the king’s mark”; and it goes on to prohibit any 
person, other than authorized contractors, from 
making 
“any stores of war or naval stores with the marks 
usually used to and marked upon His Majesty’s...... 
stores, that is to say [any cordage, &c., with a white 
thread laid down the contrary way, &c., or any canvass 
with a blue streak in the middle}, or any other stores 
with the broad arrow by stamp, brand, or otherwise.” 
It is clear from the words of the Act that in 1697 
“the broad arrow” had become a recognized ex- 
pression, and meant “the king’s mark,” and I 
apprehend that, as suggested by Mr. Clode, it is 
the mark of an anchor, the crown mark ap- 
pointed in the ordinance of 1627. 

R. R. Dees. 

Wallsend. 


CLERGY ORDAINED FOR THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
1699-1710 (6™ S. ix. 221, 352).—As other persons 
may fall into the same state of dubiety as Da 
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Hype Crarke through non-observance of the 
wording of Mr. Macray’s introduction, as well as 
of the known historical relations between the 
Church of England and the British colonies in 
America before the Declaration of Independence, 
I may, perhaps, take occasion to say that the 
clergy in Mr. Macray’s list were certainly and 
necessarily Episcopalians. The American — 
tions were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London, hence the fact of the subscriptions 
being found in a register-book of that diocese. 
The Scotsmen in the list must either have been 
ordained in Scotland under the last Episcopal estab- 
lishment there, or in England, or perhaps in Ire- 
land, subsequently to 1689. It would throw some 
light on a difficult period if we could learn in 
which country these Scottish or Scoto-Irish clergy 
in America were mainly ordained. 

The “ Scotch-Irish in America” have, I believe, 
been a recent subject of discussion in the Maga- 
nine of American 

. H. E. Carmicnart. 

New University Club, 8.W, 

In answer to Dr. Hype Crarxke’s question, I 
would say that there seems no reason to doubt that 
the Scotchmen ordained and licensed by Bishop 
Compton for the colonies were bond fide members 
of the only just disestablished Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. It may well be that many who had 
before then looked forward to serving in her 
ministry at home thereupon turned their eyes 
abroad, especially when the Jacobite loyalty of 
most of her members had brought days of sharp 
proscription upon that Church. 

W. D. Macrar. 


Barsara (6™ 8. ix. 328).—There 
hangs at Middleton Park, Oxfordshire, the seat of 
the Earl of Jersey, in the passage leading from the 
hall to the private apartments, a portrait of Bar- 
bara, firs; Countess of Jersey. It is by Kneller, 
and lettered outside on the canvas, “ Barbara, 
1* C'* of Jersey, d. of Wm. Chiffinch, Closet- 
Keeper to K. Car. II.” The portrait of her hus- 
band, Edward, first Earl of Jersey, by the same 
artist, hangs next to it. G. L. G. 

Titsey Place. 


Source or Quotations Wanrep (6" S. ix. 
387).—Mr. Bucx.ey will find “Sed ad magna 
— perveniri non potest nisi per magnos 

bores” in 8. Greg. M., In Evangelia Homilia, 
lib. ii. hom. xxxvii.§1. If Mr. Bucxiey takes 
an interest in the notes to Hooker, he may see a 
list of references which have been given to supply 
those which are wanting in the Oxford Herald, 
Oct. 18, 1883. This is not one of them. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 

Letrer-book oF Gapriet Harvey (6" §, ix. 
399).—The reference which Mr. Scorr points out 
is not quite accurate. In The Schoole of Abuse, 


1579, leaf 22b, Gosson speaks of “The Iew and 
Ptolome, showne at the Bull, the one representing 
the greedinesse of worldly chusers, and bloody 
minds of usurers ; The other very liuely describing 
howe seditious estates, with their owne deuises...... 
& rebellions commons in their owne snares are 
ouerthrowne.” The precursor of The Merchant of 
Venice was then called The Jew. 
P, Zittwoop Rounp. 
Mititary Movrnine (6 §, ix. 388).—There 
are pictures of Wolf, 1759, with a crape armlet. 
Heyry Ponsonsy. 


Lapy Arabetta (6™ §. ix. 389).— 
Why Lady Arabella? She was the daughter of 
Sir Winston Churchill, and married Col. Godfrey. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

There is a portrait of this lady among the Wal- 
degrave family pictures, which are now at Dud- 
brook, near Brentwood, in Essex. OG. BF. 


| By the kindness of a correspondent we are in a posi- 
tion to procure R, a view of these pictures.) 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


History and Description of Corfe Castle, in the Isle of 

Purbeck, Dorset. By Thomas Bond, M.A, (Stanford.) 
Corre is one of the most interesting castles in England. 
If it cannot compare with Pevensey, which stands beside, 
and may be said to grow out of, the walls of a Roman 
town, nor with the shell-keep of Berkeley and the forti- 
fied hill of Pontefract in historic interest, Corfe has 
claims of its own which put it in the very first rank. 
Corfe alone of all the castles now remaining can show 
within its enclosure fragments which, without violence 
to the understanding, may be held to be of an earlier 
date than the Norman conquest. This is a point on 
which it behoves every one to speak guardedly. King 
Edward the Martyr was slain at Corfe in the year 979, 
but the account in the Saxon Chronicle gives no reason 
for believing, as some moderns have done, that the 
murder took place within the castle. We cannot assume, 
indeed, that a castle existed here at the time, though it 
is far from improbable that a position with eo many 
natural advantages would be fortified by a stockade from 
very early times. Three of the manuscripts of the 
Chronicle tell us that the martyrdom took place at 
Corfeageate or Corfgeate; the fourth does not mention 
the name of the place. The castle does not come into 
the clear light of history until the reign of Henry L., 
when we find it used as the prison of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy. 

We think that Mr. Bond has proved that the site of 
Corfe Castle was a possession of the Crown when the 
Domesday survey was made, although that record cannot 
be quoted in evidence, A record of the time of Richard 
II. declares it to be an ancient demesne of the Crown. If 
no mistake was made—and we do not see that there is 
any reason whatever for imagining that there was any— 
we cannot but believe that in very early Norman times 
a fortress would be built here, if one was not there 
already. That the Saxon castles were commonly, if not 
universally, mounds fortified with timber fences is now 
acknowledged ; but Corfe may have been an exception 
or the stockade, if there were one, may have contained 
buildings of stone and lime inside, There are within 
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the ruins fragments of very old walls of herring-bone 
work, which have been thought by modern architectural 
antiquaries to be pre-Norman. Their date is by no means 
certain, but the balance of evidence is in favour of their 
Saxon origin. Mr. Bond is, on the whole, inclined to 
think they are the remains of a church. He gives an 
engraving of a portion, but it will not be much help to 
those who have not seen the place, for it has been pur- 
posely altered so as not to represent the original. We 
must describe what Mr. Bond has done or permitted in 
his own words: “ The original window on the left of the 
engraving is partly ruined, but sufficient of it remains to 
show that it was identical in form and size with the 
others, which are perfect. The artist, therefore, has 
transferred one of the latter to this place in the en- 
preving.” Mr. Bond has acted with praiseworthy honesty 
n telling us what has been done, but we are surprised 
that he is not aware that a made-up engraving of this 
kind is absolutely worthless, and a blot on an otherwise 
useful book. 

Mr. Bond has given a series of extracts from the fabric 
rolls, which begin in the reign of Henry III, Some of 
the entries are very interesting. It is much to be desired 
that they should be printed entire. We have the extracts 
here in a translated form, but the Latin words are given 
when they are curious. Some of them are amusing 
enough. They would fill with horror any of those old- 
fashioned people who thought all Latin barbarous which 
did not come up to the classic standard. We have, for 
instance, such forme as “ gistaverunt et planchiaverunt,” 
used in describing the work of two carpenters who had 
been employed to fix joists and lay a wooden floor upon 
them, An ancient customal of the manor of Corfe is 
given. Unfortunately, it has no date. Mr. Bond says 
that it is in a hand of the sixteenth century. One of the 
customs runs thus: “No ilander ought to marye his 
daughter oute of the iland without the licence of the 
lord, constable, or other officer.” We are not informed 
what course was taken if the lord or his representative 
refused his consent. If the court rolls are preserved 
from an early period, it would be an interesting subject 
for inguiry. 

We believe the ruins of Corfe Castle are well cared for 
and much prized by their present owner. Mr. Bond, 
however, tells us that the luxuriant growth of ivy is in 
many places doing serious injury to the masonry. 


Five Great Painters, By Lady Eastlake. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

A sussect old yet ever new, and ever attractive in sym- 
pathetic hands, is that of Lady Eastlake’s interesting 
volumes. Reprinted from the Hdinburgh and Quarterly, 
their main features have already been appreciated by 
many of our readers in the reviews in which the essays 
originally appeared. But there are yet many to whom 
they will come with all the freshness of a new book, and 
to all who love Italy and art a fresh treat may be pro- 
mised in these studies of great men. 

The Italy of Leonardo, of Michael Angelo, of Titian, 
and of Raphael, was a fit cradle for such a group of 
leaders of art as perhaps no other country or time has 
produced in modern Europe. They were many-sided 
men, as befitted leaders of art. Poets were they, in the 
old creative sense of the word, as some were in the later 
sense of makers of musical verse. Makers of marvellous 
creations in the realms of painting and of sculpture, they 
also left us domes as renowned in Western architecture 
as the typical dome of St. Sophia is renowned in Eastern 
architecture. We bave gone with Lady Eastlake to visit 
Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, and to jay our wreath 
on Titian’s tomb. We will leave her with an abiding 
memory of a dome seen afar on the Roman Campagna, 


ot pate framed in silver and gold under the Roman 
y: 


Parodies of the Works of English and American Authors, 
Collected and arranged by Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S, 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

Passtne from Tennyson to Longfellow, Mr. Hamilton's 

collection of burlesques loses neither its interest nor its 

popularity. Some of the parodies of Excelsior strike us 
as better than almost anything in the previous numbers, 

It is pleasant to hear that Mr. Hamilton proposes in 

subsequent numbers to pick up the few Tennysonian 

parodies that have been omitted. 


Surrey Bells and London Bellfounders is the title of a 
work by Mr. J. C. L. Stahischmidt which will shortly 
see the light. The work will be limited to 350 copies, 
and will be copiously illustrated. Mr. Stock is the 
publisher. 

Tue Antiquarian Magazine for June will contain, 
among other articles, the continuation of a paper by our 
valued contributor Mr. C, A. Ward on “ The Forecastings 
of Nostradamus.” 

Reapers of Dickens may be interested to hear of the 
death of Charles Langheimer, on whom Dickens, in his 
American Notes, has conferred immortality by men- 
tioning him as an instance of the terrible effects of soli- 
tary confinement. Langheimer was seventy-seven years 
of age, and was an “ unmitigated hypocrite and rascal.” 
Twenty-five years of his life were spent in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, and twenty-five years 
more, it is calculated, in other prisons. He came back 
to the penitentiary, and applied for permission, which 
was granted, to die in what he regarded as his home, 
Dickens, it is known, has described the manner in which 
he had painted his cell with the colours of the yarn with 
which he worked. He was generally known as “ Dickens's 
Dutchman,”” For these particulars we are indebted to 
our occasional and esteemed correspondent Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, editor of the American Variorum 
Shakespeare. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. H.—We do not undertake or attempt to answer 


legal questions. 
L. B. (“—— Pee of this 


class are outside the scope of “ N. & Q. 

J. D. B. (“Though lost to sight,” &c.).—The poem 
is quoted in full, and all known particulars concerning 
it are supplied in “ N. & Q.,” 5 8, x. 417, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aud 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The current Monthly Part contains the Opening Chapters of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


A 


By ELEANOR C, PRICE. 


The Part also contains a Series of Papers entitled 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


Being a Record of Visits made among the Poor of East London. 


POISONOUS REPTILES AND INSECTS OF INDIA. 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES: 


SHROPSHIRE. 
The ETHICS of TOBACCO, ARMINIUS VAMBERY, the TRAVELS of. 
BLACK LABOUR in QUEENSLAND. MANNERS. 


A DRAWN GAME. 


A Serial Story. By BASIL. 


And 


THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER, 


Containing SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. 
Post- Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henry WALKER. 


Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1. 44, 34, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW LIST, 


TOMMY "By Blackmore, Author of “ Loma 


Doone.” 2 vols, 2ls, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. Narrated 


in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ Will assuredly be read with keen interest by the friends and admirers of Mr. Henry Irving | and Miss Ellen net alting eens name ts legion—on 
doth sides of the Atlantic. I+ is signalized by the good taste and kindly feeling that invariably artist's 


whether spoken or written. Daily Telegraph 
* Very entertaining volumes....Toid without reserve in a spirit of frank and jovial Geottnowtie. an enjoving. sociable, ——_ diverting 
spirit, with a heen perception of the humorous. he reports of private conversations with Mr. Irving upon his conceptions o! 
dramatic characters he has achieved will be perused with much interest. He is so thoughtful, so earnest. and such a ~— tit.” of the 
principies of his art, that all his opinions concerning it are worthy of serious attention.’ —Jilustrated London News 
Imperial 8vo. half bound, pp. 1,232, 35*, just published, the MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Day's Collacon: an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations, consisting 


of Beautiful Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings of the most Eminent Writers of all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Time. Together with a comprehensive Biographical Dictionary of Authors, and an Alphabetical List of Subjects 
quoted, Illustrated with 125 Portraits on Steel and Wood, The Volume contains 40,000 Quotations from 8,000 Authors 


u 2,000 Topics. 
Now ready, | vol. small 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Round the World. By Andrew Carnegie, ‘Author of “ An American 


Four-in-Hand in Britain.” 
Mr. Carnegie’s “‘ Four-in-Hand in Britain" was one of the brighest and most popular books of the season. His 
Scope, has also a more comprehensive interest and value. Buoyant, keen, joyous, and practical, the qusner ente dows without reserve or 
tion just the impressions that made themselves most vividly felt at the moment, and the rapid flow of the narrative fairly enchains the reader's 


vinvaailing from San Pranciaco to Japan, the larger part of the book is taken up with the description of Eastern lands, and it forms a real addition 

rata 0! v 

NOTICE.—Mr. JOHNSTON'S BOOK of the RIVER CONGO.—The Sale of this Work, 
which has been temporarily suspended owing to a threatened application for an injunction, ts now 
the said application not having been proceeded with. The THIRD EDITION is now ready, and can be 
delivered to the public without further delay. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Stage Struck ; or, She would be an Opera Singer. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 21s. 
Mr. Gronce Ar Sata in the Illustrated London News says:—‘ Novels written ‘with a purpose’ either intolerably tedious or 
offensively impertinen' Macchetta's ‘ Stage Struck ' has its purpose, but it is gently and instructively pu 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, 


Three Sisters; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. By 


ANON, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Richer than Wealth: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


“ It is without doubt one of the pleasantest, brightest, and purest novels that has been written for some time.’’"—Court Circular. 


The Violinist of the Quartier Latin. By G. Curzon. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 31s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, now ready, 


Wanderings in a Wild Country; or, Three Years amongst the 


Cannibals of New Britain. By WILFRED POWELL, F.R.G.8., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
The FIELD in a lengthy notice says :—"* It is very seldom that a traveller nowadays has such a tale te tell as Mr. Powell's,” and concludes, “ If 
ts impossible to do more than indicate the many points of interest contained in this volume.’ 


new volume, as it has a wider 
affecta- 


In the press, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 


Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics. By Richard Folkard, jun. 


Embracing the Myths, Traditions, Superstitions, Folk-lore, Symbolism, and pt omg of the Plant Kingdom. In Two Parts 
In a few days, a POPULAR LITTLE WORK ON T 


Tea and ' Tea-Drinking. By Arthur Reade, Author of “ Study and 


ted. Crown vo. attractive stiff board covers, 1s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Atheneum Prem, Took's Co ished said 
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